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The Bentley-Chambers 


Fits aetais BENTLEY had a story to tell. 


Its details were complex but its theme . 


was simple: She had been a Communist 
spy, working with high and low government 
people to undermine the security of the United 
States. But because—unlike Igor Gouzenko in 
Canada—she had no documents to prove her 
confession, she was not believed by the FBI 
agents in New Haven to whom she took her 
story. Because she has no _ incontrovertible 
proof, there are many who still do not believe 
her. 

So Miss Bentley told her story to a Grand 
Jury. She told it again to the FBI. She told 
it to the Thomas Committee and the Ferguson 
Committee. And she made a lot of headlines. 
In the roman holiday of headlines, every revela- 
tion made an edition and every edition dripped 
with juicy details. So far, they add up to a 
big question mark. There had been other reveal- 
ers of Soviet infamy and espionage. Walter 
Kriviizky was one such, and who heeded his 
warnings except a small group of “premature” 
anti-Communists? Now that the story is out, 
iis ramnifications are endless—as Kenneth 
Crawford has pointed out. 

Much of what Elisabeth Bentley exposed had 
been known for years among Washington and 
New York newspapermen. Part of the story 
had appeared in The New Leader. The story of 
infiltration into OSS, of busy CP cells in the 
Treasury and State Departments and in most 
of the New Deal agencies; the devious roles 
vf such non-Communists as Lauchlin Currie 
who had used his position in the White House 
staff to impose a suspected NKVD agent, N. 
Gregory Silvermaster, on the -Federal Govern- 
ment despite the warnings of the FBI, Naval 
Intelligence, and thé Civil Service Commission; 
the function of Soviet “commercial” agencies 
as transmitters of military and economic in- 
telligence. But these stories, if printed at all, 
had been quickly dismissed by both the Ad- 
ministration and the public, particularly in the 
euphoric days of American-Soviet “friendship.” 
Those who made the charges were called “red- 
baiters and witch-hunters.” 

* id 


Tue details of Elizabeth Bentley's story were 
hot sensational—nor the fact that she tied up 
in one neat package all the elements of a wide 
and slickly operating spy ring. The real, and 
terrifying sensation was in what happened to 
the not-so-young New England girl when con- 
Science forced her to tell all to the FBI. For 
once they were convinced of her sincerity— 
and more important, her veracity—the FBI 
moved efficiently to turn it into the sort of 
testimony which would stand up in court. The 
FBI moved in quietly on Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury Harry Dexter White. It began 
pointing its leads at Silvermaster, at Sen. 
wie Pepper’s secretary Charles Kramer, at 
illiam Remington, who dealt with atomic 
Project priorities, and on the lesser fry of the 
“ It tapped wires, shadowed Elizabeth as 
are contacts with her old confederates. 
‘ did everything that the FBI is supposed to 
In cases like these. 
But unfortunately, with the death of the spy 
ae Shadowy head, Jacob Golos, that par- 
War part of the apparat had been disbanded. 
e FBI could get little concrete evidence. So 
' tand Jury was impaneled in New York to 
tar Miss Bentley's story and to call witnesses. 


ri 
ti 


By Ralph de Toledano 


For eighteen months, this grand jury probed 
and probed. It called 150 witnesses—over 50 
of them implicated to a greater or lesser degree. 
But if it was inquiring into a mystéry, this 
hearing soon developed into a mystery itseli. 
Not one, it seemed, could be tricked into giving 
himself away. The jury sat and listened, but 
it heard nothing on which to base indictments. 

It was at this time that the rumors .began: 
The inquiry was a flop. The Government wasn’t 
pushing the case. The Grand Jury was prepar- 
ing to fold up its tents and quietly slink away, 
defeated. There were other less tasty rumors: 
The Government was getting cold feet. The 
Bentley story was too hot for public airing. 
It reached too high into the New Deal. The 
FBI wasn’t being given a chance to present its 
case. Attorney General Tom Clark was against 
it. President Truman was against it. These 
were the rumors. They are still the rumors to- 
day, and many believe them. 


* * * 


Tue whispers got to be so loud that the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities and the 
Senate Investigating Committee heard them. 
Even before the Justice Department took its 
incredible detour, dropping the espionage case 
and going after the leaders of the Communist 
Party for “advocating the overthrow of the 
United States Government by force or vio- 
lence,” these two Congressional groups were 
planning to take over Elizabeth Bentley. For 
good or for bad, they were determined to put 
her story on the record and to follow each of 
her leads as far as it would go. 

They were out to determine why the anti- 
Communist current Administration had not 
been able to cope with the great infiltration 
of Communists into the Government, why the 
FBI had been disregarded in so many cases. 
They were out to prove, if possible, that Com- 
munist spies are neither American patriots, 
nor even revolutionary idealists, but simply 
cynical agents of a foreign power which is an 
enemy of democracy. If this happened to make 
good reading in a presidential election year—so 
much the better. 


* 


Bur before either committee could jump on 
the story, they were scooped by a New York 
newspaper, the World-Telegram, to which 
Elizabeth Bentley had gone when she despaired 
of getting any action from the Federal Grand 
Jury. The World-Telegram gave wide currency 
to the spy case, but the reporter who wrote 
the story did much to discredit the principal 
witness by a stupid insistence on melodramatic 
phrases. In the reporter’s imagination, Elizabeth 
Bentley became a “beautiful blonde spy 
queen.” This may have sold papers but it was 
manna to those who act like three little mon- 
keys where Communists are concerned—when 
Miss Bentley’s picture was published. 

She was neither beautiful, blonde, nor a spy 
queen, but a prim, brown-haired courier. That 
she did not live up to her advance publicity 
somehow discredited her testimony. When she 
had testified before the Thomas Committee, the 


scoffers were ready to cash in on that impres-. 


sion. So, besides being “unconvincing,” Miss 
Bentley became “neurotic.” Gregory Silver- 
master said so—and so did several prominent 
liberals known for their opposition to Com- 
munism. 


But it was not as simple ‘as that—not by 
half. Elizabeth had no dossiers stolen from the 
Soviet Embassy to prove her point. There were 
many points, however, at which it checked with 
known facts. And there was a corroborative 
witness, one of sufficient standing to give his 
words weight. He was Whittaker Chambers, 
now an editor of Time. He too had been a 
courier—and, more, a high-ranking CP or- 
ganizer of espionage; he too had broken with 
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With Whom and for What? 


S I am about to leave for Europe 
A I know in advance that many of 

of my views, impressions. and 
ideas will have to be 


direct contact 
ting a sensory perception of people and 


revised upon 


with realities, upon get- 


events hitherto observed through the 
media of the public press and private 
correspondence, 
There are two 


fundamental itjeas 
however, wich J 


know wiil stand 


up firm ind un- 
impaired against 
ine lood of new 


mmpressior 


A pistix f 


period m 





nistory be on 


Three years ago that chapter of history 
was forcibly closed. 

The new period which: came on the 
heels of the war 
manifold local issues —civil war in 
India, Palestine, republicans vs. F 
in Spain, conservatives vs 


iS again replete with 
france 
laborites in 
3ritain, etc. — but above all these cong 
flicts there is one overshadowing prob- 
lem that commands primacy of 
tion: Soviet Russia 
Such is the “spirit of our time.” as the 
philosophers would have put it < 
tury ago: it is the 
one of many. And again, as was the 
case with Germany, no real 


elten- 


and Communism. 


cen- 
cruical issue. not 


peace is 


possible today until the problem is 
solved one way or another. On this 
point we can agree with the precept of 


Communist philosophy: the world has 
entered a decisive period out of which 


of favoring non-democratic causes, may 
often support and acclaim the rising 
tide of anti-Communism. In Greece 
the Western powers have to ally them- 
selves not only with monarchists but 
with “rightist” parties which by Western 
standards are anythirg but democratic. 
In China, after vacillations and con- 
fusion, the West will be compelled to 
vive decisive support to the Kuomin- 


tang, which certainly is not a demo- 
eratic government. In Germany and 
lialy, a great number of former Nazis 


and pro-Fascists v be the media of 
ihe Western powers in opposition 
resistance to Communism. The 
Catholic church, often atacked for its 
attitude toward liberal causes, will be 
recognized as a formidable force 
These facts must be f 
they correspond to the 
previous historica! 
democratic powers, allied. with the 
Soviet Union against the Axis, went far 
-often further th 
their concessions to a 
Discrimination against 
cratic trends all over the 
not always be p 
# tough diplomatic 
allies are imperative. 
is a lesser burden. Losses divided ere 
Josses reduced. And strange bedfellows 
do not impair the 


their 
und 


aced. In a way 
Oalition in the 


per i 
per1oc 


when the 


necessSa! 





»olice state. 
non-demo- 
will 


feasible. In 


world 
tically 
* military struggle, 
A burden shered 


ghteousness of our 


es ahs he eae t As ed mSithiery, uhh 
2  ) 


those values which make life worth 
living and make political consciousnesg 
#s important as it is. If a better world 
is to arise one day out of the fighting 
and devastation of our times, it will 
be attained only by steering clear of 
an amalgamation of all non-Communist 
aspirations, by avoiding the surrender 
of our own profound convictions to the 
expedience of combating Communism, 
Opposition to Communism must never 
Jead us to a purely negative policy 
The dignity of the human being and 
nis right to stand erect and fight: the 
intrinsic equality of men, rich and poor, 
black and white, regardless of the 
of civilization; the real emancipation 
of Man, of his conscience, his thoughts 
convictions; the substantial im- 
provement of social and 
ditions; 


level 






aod 
economic con- 


effective assistance by the 


icher nations of the poorer and the 
eventual unification of the world in one 
great community of nations—these 


nave been the basic promises and goals 
of those whose political and philosoph- 
ical views are, in the United States 
encompassed by the term, 

Liberalism has often made 
servant of extraneous 
ierests. It has lately soiled 
in the mud of compromise. 
leaders have actually 

And yet progressive 


‘liberalism.” 
itself the 
powers and in- 
tts banners 
Many of its 
deserted its ideals, 


ideals must be 

















rly in the 793¢ one of the two parties must emerge cause. ‘ kept alive. They are the very soul of the 
iigian hing aie victorious. mrs F ee ea oe cal 
it ended 194 The new perice hich mf P oe great efforts which ark > been made to 
began then Il not end { ome In this mounting struggle the demo- RECISELY because of the impact of both sides of the Atlantic for almost a 
year . in cratic movements will often have to ealities of the present and the ime- century, a movement that has had its 
° cooperate and ally themselves with mediate future a second basic idea ups and downs but will surrender 
In the 1930's there were number of forces which can hardly be labeled pro- roust guide us through this trving neither to Realpolitik nor to physical 
local ; all over the world — con- gressive in any meaningful sense of period of world-wide struggle. force. 
flicts in Latin-America, Poland's tri the word. Every historical situation has However .much cooperation with 
tion th Czechoslovaki: the ( its own logic, ¢ts own necessities is heterogeneous force comes necessery . 8 . Bi 
al | aa , e ae David J. Dallin is now in Europe 
Deal, India’s fight for independence own inevitabilities. In this country, for or rather, because it becomes nec- . 
, 7 ‘ , : and will write a series of reports 
and a te othe p But instance, individuals and organizetions essary — we must always keep in mind 
| enalyzing current develooments and 
there was only one reall ce of pronounced retrogressive views end hat there are higher values that must ; : " 
! ; problems in France, lialy, Germany, 
decisiv ue: the menace « ler tendencies who for a good many years never be surrencered to expediency : _ 
ism tential id , have achieved t we had ‘ ae ‘ Britain and other countries. 
sm a 1 DOtentialiv world-\ le 4 ave achieve ne « 1ous é ' 7] ) > Le heat fF s ra) insti 
" 1 1 ec ibiou er < o: jorgotten in the FI truggle ‘ j 
“Liston Oak argues for Harry Tru- was nothing more than a pious gesture. 





By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





Pleasures of Coat-Tail Planing 


“SHE political bull sessios Ss oO 
i Liston M. Oak’s commen 
.) ' I , 


T ol 
I ent iman have piven me 
a cha: to tranle to the eve ( our 
readers ¢ ort of debate which con- 
stantly fi uur ears here in the office 
First I | ve the floo to Richard 
B. Cant i etioent membe ‘ our 
taff he ¢ « 
ElVE ippe 1 i¢ 
he pe on of 

Vl © 
Three cheers 
Liston Oak 
It has bec € ne 
easingly aif T 
fo bine s 1 
come oul firmly 


for the man whom 





ost of the €4 
ognize as ¢ y 
hope Harry Ss 
Tru n E nee the earl es 
we ha had a real leade ‘ eal 
spokesman. And that was portant 


Truman is nota great leade r pokes- 


man, but who could be afte FDR? 
In vaudeville, Truman's billing would 
be refe! i to as the most niavoraole 
in the show ectlv folle ng € 
star. 

“But lat ticisms have been made 
of h policies by independent pro- 
gress Only that he doesnt have 
polit t. Liston Oak « nented 
effect on that point last week. Leon 
Henderson admitted it grudging on 
the air recently, while he was stil 
pulling for Eisenhower. wher € aid 
clearly that his only objection te Tru- 


man was that he is ‘ineffective 


“What President was ever effective 


while dealing with a Congress in which 
the opposition had a majority’ 

, ‘There is still one point Nowe ver, 
which most liberals have been com- 
pletely ignoring. There are times when 


it is all well and 
big protest vote, but in this campaign 


good to roll p a 


what will it accomplish? It will elect 
Tom Dewey. 
not the worst 


And that’s not all. That's 
rhe worst is that 1 will 


mean the election of a reactionary Re- 


publean Congress. And there is & 
choice! 

“A tested truism in American politics 
is that successful presidential cendi- 


dates always carry Congress with ihem 


Consequently, the only way to pre 


vente 


Republican Congress in 1949—with its 


Taft-Hartley laws, Mundt-Nixon bills 
and ‘economy’ drives against the New 
Deal social legislation—is 10 elect 
Harry S. Truman 

“Even their most ardent supporters 


do not claim that Wallace. Thomas ox 
Russell can win the election. T: 


can win if every sincere liberal sees tc 


umen 


it that Truman is given the support he 
must have in the months aheac 
For a large sector of voters in this 


campaign, President Truman is 
ning, not against Dewey. but 
Norman Thomas. For 


New Leader 


un- 
egainst 
thousands of 
readers the question is. 
Truman or Thomas? This is causing 
painful soul-searching Ine cof our 
contributors who has not the least 
doubt about the proper answer is 
Maurice J. Goldbloom, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Committee for a Demo- 
cratic Germany. Here is the way in 
which Mr. Goldbloom sizes things up 


man on the ground that even if the 
President is a sch!emiel, he’s ba 
on the fright side on all important 
issues, and he is, 


Sically 


>fore, a less hate- 


ful evil than Dewey—?f one must choose 
between them. Tiere are two things 
which invalidate 3; argument. First, 
Truman has not—as [’m sure Liston 
will agree on reflection—been so beasi- 


cally right on most of the 
And second, there 
compulsion to choose bet 
dent Tweedledum and Gé 
dle-not-so-dumb. 


important 


issues. isnt any 
ween P: 


»vernor Twee- 


€S5)- 


‘Mr. Truman did, of course, veto the 


laft-Hartley Act, but only after weeks 
of refusing to commit himself. Had he 
really been against the act, he would 


have used those weeks to muster sup- 
port for a veto, and it would un- 
doubtedly have been sustained. Both 


this and the eagerness with which he 


invoked the act against labor 
where its application is 
questionable) indicate that he wanted 


it passed but als 


even in 
cases highiy 
wanted the credit 
for opposing it. nothing in the 
laft-Hartley Act is as much of a threat 
io labor as was the President’s own 
hysterical proposa! t bec strikes by 
drafting strikers int 1¢ Army. Again. 
Truman bears direct pec dicate for 
the campaign of § Krug 
Attorney General Clark to destroy the 
Norris-LaGuardia Anti-[njunction Act. 
And it was at his request that Congress 
passed the so-called Portal-to-Portal 
Bul, undermining the Wage and Hour 


Act 


And 


scretary and 





‘On inflation the President has finaily 


called for the restoration of controls— 





which he denounced a year ago as the 
methods of a police state. But he de- 
stroyed OPA administratively long be- 
fore Congress wiped it off the legis- 


lative books. 

‘On civil rights he has called for 
many long overdue measures. Bui in 
the armed forces, where he has the 
power to act without further legisla- 
tion, he did nothing for three years and 
then issued an executive order which 


4Snd in the Canal Zone, where he could 
uilso wipe out the present scandalous 
discrimination by executive order, he 
nas done nothing at all 

“With regard to foreign policy. it is 
worth remembering that the 
mess in Germany is the direct result 
of Harry Truman’s policy at Po 
during the first 
occur ation. 

‘But even if Trun 
Joi better than he is, a vote or him 
would be thrown away. Dewey’ 
tion is a foregone conclusion; a vote 
for Truman is simply a protest 
the Democratic Party being 

is, one with no significance 

‘Only a vote or Norman Thomas on 
ihe Socialist ticket can register a clear 
on the basic issues confronting 
ihe US today and contribute to that 





present 


sdam 


and two yea of 


an. were a whole 


s eet 


ote— 


vhat 


od 





siand 


political realignment which America so 
oadly needs. A vote for Siemne is a 
declaration in favor of a new party 


capable of uniting the labor and 
gressive forces of the country 

their own banner and for their own 
ends—not those of Ed Flynn and Kd 
Pauley and the Pendergast machine, 
on the one hand, or Henry Wallace's 
“ommunist manipulators on the other. 


pro- 
under 


“It is high time for American liberals 
tc stand on their own feet, instead of 
irying to ride the fying coat-tails of 
a Roosevelt or the illusory coat-tails of 
ao Eisenhower or the submerged coat 


jails of a Truman. This should be obvi- 
ous to democratic socialists such as the 
editors of The New Leader. But in this 
election non-Socialist progressives 4 
well can operate constructively for the 
things they believe in oly by. ting 
for Norman Thomas.” 

You will perceive that the rea! 
How much difference is 
between Dewey and Truman? And how 
much difference between a Republican 
Democratic Congress? If that 
difference is big enough to constitute 4 
good reason for casting a Democrat 
vote, I refuse to be scared off by any 
one’s statement that “Dewey’s election 
s a foregone conclusion.” 





ques- 


4100 is: there 


aod a 
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Behind the Silvermaster Case 


By Jonathan Stout 


y ASHINGTON, D.C. — That 
W President Truman’s _ political 
stock has risen as a result of 
the special session of Congress was not 
unexpected. But that the Republicans 
should have gained so little advantage 
from the “spy” hearings is distinctly a 
surprise. 

When the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities opened its spy 
hearings coincidentally with thé open- 
ing of the special session informed 
circles in Washington drew a sharp 
breath and muttered, “there goes the 
ball game.” And because of the long 
background of common knowledge and 
gossip concerning Communists in gov- 
ernment agencies, and because of the 
great amount of truth which has sup- 
ported and nourished such gossip all 
these years, it was natural to believe 
that the great unveiling was at hand at 
last. How could the House Committee 
miss the bulls-eye, with the vast 
amount of evidence available and with 
the testimony of two such witnesses as 
Whittaker Chambers and Elizabeth 
Bentley? 

But those who made such an assump- 
tion did not reckon on the incompe- 
tence of Robert Stripling, the chief 
investigator of the Committee. How 
Stripling managed it must remain his 
own secret, but that he succeeded in 
balling up the best opportunity the 
House Committee has had since the 
lush, circus days of Martin Dies is a 
fact that is spread all over the record. 

For Stripling not only failed to con- 
vince the public, he even failed to con- 
vince some of the members of his own 
committee. And by this failure he has 
caused a kick-back in public reaction 
which has deprived the Republicans of 
the political effect and advantage for 
which they had so long planned. 

The best example of Stripling’s in- 
competence lies in the case of Nathan 
Gregory Silvermaster, named by Eliza- 
beth Bentley as the leader of a spy 
ring in Washington and as the possessor 
of a microfilming laboratory in the 
basement of his home where, it was 
alleged, stolen government documents 
were photographed and delivered to 
Communist Party officials and to the 
Soviet espionage service. 


The chief weakness in the chain of 
credibility was not only lack of cor- 
roboration of Miss Bentley’s charges, 
but even more a failure to explain how 
a government employee who had come 
under official suspicion as far back as 
1940 had succeeded in remaining in 
important government posts with an 
uncleared cloud over him for seven 
long years afterward. * 


One might perhaps understand the 
difficulties of producing documentary 
or eye-witness corroboration in the 
“spy” trade; but the failure to explain 
how a “suspect” could remain in the 
Government service despite the FBI, 
the Civil Service Commission and our 
other intelligence services for seven 
years could only serve to cast doubt on 
any allegations against Silvermaster. 
And, indeed, he might have been 
cleared completely in the public mind 
if he, himself, had not refused to say 
Whether he is a Communist, “on the 
round that it might tend to incrimi- 
Nate” him, 


6 * e 


Now, as it happens, I know some of 
the inside of the Silvermaster case; it 
was my inquiries about Silvermaster in 
1940 which first directed suspicion to 
um and initiated the Government's 
Mvestigation of Silvermaster. And I 
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know that there is an explanation of 
how and why Silvermaster remained 
in the Government service for seven 
years after that. 

Bringing out that how and why 
would develop a link between Silver- 
master and Henry Wallace, Rex Tug- 
well (who was chairman of the Wal- 
lace party’s convention at Philadelphia) 
and C. B. (“Beanie”) Baldwin (who is 
Wallace’s campaign manager). It would 
not develop any link between Silver- 
master and Truman. And that may ex- 
plain why this evidence was not de- 
veloped by Stripling, and why Stripling 
sedulously avoided asking Silvermaster 
under oath any questions which might 
have led in that direction. 

For it now appears obvious that 
Stripling was up to his old tricks (de- 
veloped to a fine art in the old days 


Stan, 
enniigs 


when he was cnief investigator under 
Martin Dies); he was more interested 
in doing a political hatchet job on 
President Truman than a political in- 
telligence job on Silvermaster, or the 
Communists. 

The story on Silvermaster begins in 
1940 when I was on the staff of the 
Scripps-Howard paper in Washington. 
I discovered him quite.by accident. I 
went to his office to interview another 
man. While 1 was there I noticed quite 
a number of persons known to me to 
be Communists. They were all em- 
ployed, in the Labor Relations Division 
of the Farm Security Administration 
in the Agriculture Department 
building. 


To find so many Communists em- 
ployed in one office seemed: more than 
coincidence. I wanted to know who did 
the hiring in that office. I discovered 
that it was a man named Silvermaster, 
who was then head of the Labor Rela- 
tions Division. [ discovered he had 
been brought to the Agriculture De- 
partment by Rex Tugwell, then Under- 
Secretary of Agriculture and adminis- 
trator of the Resettlement Administra- 


tion which later was renamed the Farm 
Security Administration. 

Nobody seemed to know anything 
about Silvermaster. For months I con- 
tinued making inquiries about him. 
Little by little I began to collect inter- 
esting facts about him, like bits of a 
mosaic. In view of what may still de- 
velop in the Silvermaster case, I believe 
it might be inadvisable to reveal them 
at this time. Ill just skip over that 
and go on to the rest of the story. 

There came a point when I had done 
all that I could do as an individual 
reporter. At this point my facts were 
interesting, but inconclusive. So I 
turned to the Civil Service Commission 
for help. I asked them what they knew 
about Silvermaster. They wanted to 


know why. I told them frankly. The 
story made the Commission curious 


WHOLE TROUBLE 1S-- 
you'VE GOT Too 
MUCH MONEY! 
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about Silvermaster; and they began to 


make inquiries with their greater 
facilities and powers. 
. . 


Bur the Civil Service Law permits 
the Commission to investigate a federal 
employee only (1) during the proba- 
tionary first six months of his employ- 
ment; and (2) if an employee sub- 
sequently transfers from one federal 
agency to another. Silvermaster had 
gone to work for Tugwell in 1936; so 
in 1940 and 1941 he was safe from the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Nor could the FBI investigate of- 
ficially, because the regulations require 
that such an investigation must first 
be requested by the head of the federal 
agency. And “Beanie” Baldwin, who 
by that time had succeeded Tugwell as 
head of the agency, never permitted 
such a request to leave his office. 

So the official investigating agencies 
were forced to bide their time. Finally, 
came the war. Farm Security became 
a dwindling agency. The Board of 
Economic Warfare, under the wing of 
Henry Wallace, was beginning to mush- 
room. Silvermaster applied for a job 


at BEW and got it. When the Civil 
Service Commission received official 
notice of the transfer they summoned 
Silvermaster to appear for a hearing 
within a few days. 

What happened at that point is some- 
thing Stripling should have asked 
Silvermaster. For, suddenly, Silver- 
master’s transfer to BEW was cancelled. 
And, instead of a transfer, an arrange- 
ment appeared by which Silvermaster 
remained on the payroll of the FSA 
while he was loaned to the BEW. That 
stopped the Civil Service Investigation 
dead. But Stripling did not ask Silver- 
aster about that, nor did he take the 
obvious next step of esking “Beanie” 
Baldwin why he retained Silvermaster 
on the FSA payroll instead of transfer- 
ing him to BEW. 

Subsequently, Silvermaster worked 
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for other war dgencies and finally was 
named a confidential adviser to the 
US delegation at the Bretton Woods 
Conference; but it was always a lwan 
basis while he remained on the FSA 
payroll. 

From this it would appear that Bald- 
win (if he could tear himself away 
long enough from managing Wallace’s 
campaign), and possibly Henry him- 
self, are the only ones who could have 
answered the question as to who pro- 
tected Silvermaster from official in- 
vestigation by the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the FBI. 

But, apparently, the danger was that 
opening up this avenue of questioning 
might have diverted any possible onus 
for Silvermaster from the doorste, of 
Truman and might have laid it on the 
threshold of Wallace. 

But that, obviously, did not interest 
Stripling nor further his political 
hatchet job on Truman. Stripling had 
linked Silvermaster with Lauchlin 
Currie, a White House administrative 
aid whom Truman ousted shortly after 
he became President. And that’s where 
Stripling was content to let it lie. 








Korea’s Nes Government 





Will UN Recognition Follow? 


By Geraldine Fitch 


New Leader Correspondent in Korea 


EOUL, July 12—Some months ago 

in the New Leader of March 6, 1 

described the tumultuous welcome 
given the United Nations Temporary 
Commission on Korea (UNTCOK) by 
the Korean people. Crowds lined both 
sides of the 14-mile road to the airfield 
flags were flying and banners pro 
claimed: “Welcome UN Commission,” 
“No World Peace Without Korean inde- 
pendence” and Absolute Support to 
Syngman Rhee.” A few days later peo 
ple trudged as much as 25 miles « nd 
stood as long as three or four hours on 
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the resolution, which in fact he had 


I posed — but because it was &s0 
wumended as to seem to question 
USAFIK’s* ability to maintain a free 
atmosphere. General Hodge then an- 
nounced an election for May 10 and the 


American Military Government fur- 


nished every assistance toward making 


south Korea safe for voting 
Despite a planned Communist cam- 


p 1 of sabotage, coercion, intimida=- 
tion and murder oi ection officials 
a police,** the Korean people regis- 


tered 91.6 percent of the eligible voters. 





Koreans lined up before a polling place in Chunchon, near the dividing 38th 
parallel, in the first free election in their country’s history. 


frozen ground f the officis elcome 


in the Seoul Sta n 


At that time the Commissions first 
chairman, Dr. K. P. S. Menon. said 
“Our goal is nothing less than the at- 
tainment of the nation ndependence 
of Korea We » not recognize the 
38th parallel Kore: one and 
indivisible! rhe pes of the people 
soare 

MANY THINGS Ve happened 
since then The Ri iT and their 
Communist puppe n Ne Kore 
would not permit UNTCOK to “travel 


study and observe” in their zone, even 
though this had been the overwheim- 
ing decision of the UN. The Ukraine 
refused to fill its seat on the Com- 
mission. The UNTCOK 
carry out its original directive, sent 
Dr. Victor Hoo and Dr. Menon to 
Lake Success to consult the Interim 
Committee as to further procedure. On 
the eve of his departure, Dr. Menon 
broadcast in Seoul: “The 38th parallel 
still exists. In our facile optimism we 
had hoped it could be oblterated from 
the political map of Korea. We now 


unable to 


realize that thi not an easy task 
The 38th paraliel is still there, a biot 
on your map, a sword rending a living 
organism in two and making it bleed 

UNTCOK now face the ealities of 
the situation 


The Interim \ ommittee I ittie AS = 
sembly”) advised UNTCOK to observe 
an election wherever it was possible 
to hold a free and unfettered one in 
Korea. UNTCOK, decided. 4 to 3 
with one abstentation, that they would 
do so in South Korea, provided there 
was such an atmosphere. The French 
delegate, it should be noted, abstained 
from voting — not because he opposed 
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Came May 10th. and an even higher 
-gistered turned 
out to vote. In a few villages, where 


percentage of the 


Communist violence had been greatest, 
the people moved en masse like a 
flying wedge to the polls, with vol- 
unteers armed with bamboo spears 
ahead, unarmed but strong young men 
following, then older men, women 
then the 
formation in reverse. But they voted 


(with babies on their backs 


freely and secretls In most of the 
13,407 precincts of South Korea, how- 
ever, the people moved to the polls un- 


molested and unafraid. The UN Com- 
mission and secretariat organized into 
a number of teams and, by train and 
jeep, observed in many places. General 
Hodge personally visited 40 voting 
booths in the city of Seoul, obviously 
pleased to see old men, women with 
babies on their backs and toddlers by 
the hand, people singly or in pairs, 
making pilgrimage to the polls 
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THE ELECTION is a great tri- 
umph for democracy in South Korea. 
And two-thirds of the population re- 
sides in the South. Provision was made 
for the three million or more refugees 
from North Korea to register and vote. 
To that extent North Korea, too, was 
represented. Half an election is bet- 
ter than none, and this was better than 
half. The Korean people had been 
pressing for this opportunity since Jit- 
eration. They had been called ‘dis- 
united.” Some said they could not 
organize.” 

Once before the people had chosen 





* USA Forces in Korea. 


** During the Election period i128 
police were killed. 


representatives, not disunited but with 
too great unanimity to suit their 
American mentors. So the American 
authorities appointed an equal number 
of legislators, a miscellanequs lot. to 
form the Korean Interim Legislative 
Assembly (KILA From the day of 
Dr. Syngman Rhee’s return from exile, 
the Korean people had shown over- 
whelming devotion to their first pro- 
visional president. Under State De- 
partment aegis, the AMG rejected the 
people’s choice, made their own — the 
middle-of-the-roader, Dr. Kimm Kiu- 
McSic. 

Now at last, three years after so- 
called liberation, the peovle had been 
given the opportunity to hold an elec- 
tion, demonstrating great efficiency in 
organizing it in limited time. The 
smooth working of the new machinery 
astonished everyone 
disunity of 


Nothing like the 
America’s wn parties 
Was apparent as eople, after all 
this American jissuasion, unitedly 
chose representatives overwhelmingly 
loyal to Dr. Rhee And 
Wilsonian disciple went into the chair- 
manship of the ne National Assembly 
without a word of 
acrimonious comment. His tributes to 
Generals Hodge, Dean and Hemlick 
(all present) sounded more like “Let 





this dignified 


crimination or 


« ‘eh 


wing opinion, with the usual chai ges 
against the police, against election pro- 
cedures, against the freedom of en 
atmosphere which let these very peo- 
ple freely express themselves 

So little did these dissenters under- 
stand the overwhelming desire of the 
Korean people to hold an election that 
one was heard to say: “A registration 
of over 90 percent is fantastic without 
police pressure!” The remarkable 
thing rather was that despite the vic- 
Jent deaths of more than 350 persons 
from January 1 to the date of election, 
the great majority of the people were 
<letermined to register and to vote. So 
little did one member of UNTCOK 
understand the Communist blueprint 
for world conquest that he said of the 
Pyong-yang conference called to wreck 
the election, if possible: “I think this 
North-South Conference is the finest 
thing that has happened in Korez” 
This in spite of the fact that the only 
reason the election was unilateral was 
because the Communists 
make it universal. 


refused te 


One must not judge these UNTCOK 
delegates too ‘harshly Manv_ good 
people, in and out of Korea, have sin- 
cerely believed one can do business 
with Communists. President Roosevelt 
thought so at Yalta. President Truman 





~ ave 


Members of the UN Commission inspecting the ballot box at Pusan, Kores. 


bygones be bygones” than “So now 
we are where we might have been 
three years ago!’ 

FOLLOWING THE ELECTION 
UNTCOK withdrew to Shanghai to 
prepare its report. 

Out of the eight UNTCOK delegates 
who took their seats in the historic 
Duk Soo Palace in Seoul, three have 
been so completely bound by the in- 
visible 38th parallel that they could 
bring themselves to do no constructive 
thing south of the line. The represen- 
tatives of Canada, Australia and Syria 
may conceivably have been directed 
DY their 4 ernments how to vote, 
but only by personal choice need they 
ave talked freely of being opposed to 
an election for the South alone. or 
been openly skeptical that a free at- 
mosphere could prevail, or given aid 
and comfort to Koreans opposing or 
refusing to participate in the election, 
chiefly the pro-Communists. Naturally, 
they thus became the focus for groups 
and individuals of all shades of left- 
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thought so at Potsdam. Genera] Mar- 
shall thought so when sent to Chine. 
Mr. Kim Koo and Dr. Kimm Kivu-Sic 
thought so when they went to Pvong- 
yang. And Commissioners Patterson, 
Jackson and Mughir thought so im 
Seoul. Experience is a hard school, 
and it takes some people longer te 
graduate than others. 


But fortunately China, France. the 
Phillippines, El Salvador, and India 
know that in a world where the -USSR 
refuses to cooperate for peace, insists 
on delay, blocking, vetoing, villifying, 
if anything constructive is to be #c- 
complished anywhere, democratic pee- 
ples must proceed without Russias 
help and despite her opposition. 5 
this majority of UNTCOK resolved: 

“To record its opinion that thé 
results of the ballot of May 10. 194%, 
are a valid expression of the free will 
of the electorate in those parts F 
Korea which were accessible to ‘i 
Commission and in which the inhab- 


(Continued on Page Fifteen) ; 
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director of Young Progres- 
es of America, pleaded with 
jolegates at the final session of the 
Wallace youth movement founding 
roneress in Convention Hall, Philadel- 
phia, on July 26, to accept the slate of 
yticors he proposed, without dissent 
» additional nominations. That was 
characteristic of this meeting—to ac- 
cept, without debate, the decisions of 
3el/-appointed leaders. 
Co-Chairmen are Alvin 
Jones. Vice-Chairman of the Progres- 
and Negro student leader 
from Southern University Law School, 
Baton Rouge and Miss_ Christine 
Walker, Detroit, national vice-president 
of the United Office and Professional 
Workers Association (CIO). 

Students will receive special atten- 
tion from the Young Progressives of 
America, according to Walter Wallace, 
Columbia University student, 
~d the report of the organiza- 


S "MOUR LINFIELD, new execu- 


National 


sive Party 


who 


presents 

tion committee and announced that the 
irst sub-division of YPA would be fot 
students. Wallace recently resigned as 


A 


hairman of the Na- 
ciation after being 


‘ork, City ¢ 
ional Students Ass 

sure by that Non-Communist 
ocoun for his neglect of NSA affai 


) ning leadership in “left-wing” 
yolitical activit 

mlv 22 hours the Young Progre 
sives heard speeches by Henry Wallace 
Gien Taylor, Paul Robeson, and Leo 


sacson: appointed organizational and 
eonvention committees; met in program 
panel yn labor, community, student 
youth problems; accepted 
a4 complicated set of by-laws to rua 
debate or 4 
sinzle dissenting vote, and acclaimed 


maa workel 


the sutnt - without 


the slate of executive committee 
members selected for them by a nomi- 
nations committee, meeting from 
2-5 AM 

The only debate of the convention, 
which attracted 1930 delegates and 


observers from 44 states, came Sunday 


night in the opening session. Christine 
Walker was presiding as permanent 
chairman and after preliminary presen- 
tation of convention agenda and rules 
Sv Linfield took the stage to announce 
appointments. Linfield ex- 
plained that each state was allowed 
two members on each convention com- 
mittee but added that, so far, only 
had submitted theu 
committee nominees. He then read off 
the list of committee members, mostly 
people from New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles. It was 10:30 
PM. Wallace, Taylor and Robeson were 
yet to be heard, but Linfield explained 
that other states could turn in nomina- 
tions to an individual who might be 
found in the left-hand corner of the 
hall around 11:30 PM. However, any- 
one who had proposals or resolutions 
for these committees should also turn 
them in, in writing, by 11:30 PM, he 
added 


Committee 


“industrial areas” 


\ st. Paul, Minn., delegate protested 
that his state delegation would not 
have time to eaucus and that they had 
never been told to select committee 
nominees. A Massachusetts delegate 
demanded time to caucus his delega- 
tion to select nominees other than 
those proposed by Linfield. The center 
aisle, by this time, was filled with 
shouting delegates demanding recogni- 
tion by the chairman, who grabbed 
the microphone and screamed to the 
Crowd: “Wallace and Taylor are wait- 
ing to speak! Shall we continue this 
debate or will we hear Wallace and 
Tavlor?” Then the lights went out. 
The crowd began to chant “We want 
Wallace!” When the lights finally went 
on, Henry Wallace was on the stage, 
the delegates were singing Glory Hal- 
lejah and the “debate” was over. 
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The “Young Progressives’ of America 


usgieiuit Gilt By Philip H, Des Marais MMO i 


B EST attended panel of the Progres- 
sive Youth meet was the student sec- 
tion, which met on the stage of con- 
vention hall the morning of the 26th. 
Bob Rutman of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles was to have 
chaired the meeting. But rendered 
hoarse and speechless by a night of 
shouting and singing with Wallace and 
Taylor. he soon surrendered the meet- 


ing to Miss Roz Kazdan, Brooklyn 
College member of the NSA “left- 
wing” minority. 


“The draft must be the main issue 
on the campus,” maintained Miss 
Kazdan. She was joined in this view- 
point by Miss Bonnie Zeiman, Smith 
College. also a member of the Amer- 
ican Youth for Democracy caucus at 
the Madison founding Congress of the 
National Student Association. She sug- 
gested that Young Progressive students 
g0 out to form Wallace groups among 
draftees training near the campus. 

Young student leader- 
ship particularly concerned with tech- 
niques of gaining membership and 
campus influence, proposed the follow- 
ing: “Use the coalition technique;” 
public service, such as voters registra- 
tion. to gain campus confidence; im- 
press upon the college administration 
of the YPA; in- 
tegrate campus problems with national 
“Integration, infiltration” 
campus organizations; in- 
filtration of religious organizations and 
student governments, 


Progresisve 


the scrvice nature 
problems 


with other 


Because their convention hall rental 
expired at 5:30 PM July 26, the YPA 
delegates never heard the report of 
thei: platform or resolution committees. 
They passed a unanimous resolution to 
leave adoption of these items to the 
unanimously appraved executive com- 
mittee. Advance copies of the platform 
indicated that it was similar to that of 
the Wallace-Communist Progressive 
Party adopted two days before. 

Launching of a national youth and 
student movement with a meeting that 
lasted less than a day and a night can 


Rome. 


FTER the shooting of Togliatti 

A a foreigner finding himself 

in one of the industrial cen- 

tevs of Northern Italy would have 

thought that Italy was on the verge 

of a Bolshevik revolution. But he 
would have been wrong. 

It is possible that the Communist 
idea was to hold a dress rehearsal 
of the revolution. It is even more 
likely that the local chieftains with- 
out waiting for orders from the cen- 
ter unleashed their impatient hounds 
and thus percipitated a situation 
which filled with dismay the Com- 
munist leaders 

It was this fear which counselled 
Giuseppe Di Vittorio, the Commu- 
nist secretary of the Italian Confed- 
ration of Labor, to jump into the 


: 
| 
z 
fray and take over the direction of 





the movement. As a result the revolt 
was transformed into a_ general 
strike of protest, first announced as 
of indefinite. duration, but 24 hours 
later called off because the protest 
had been successful! 

As a matter of fact this general 
strike was one of the most sterile in 
the history of Italy. What had the 
strikers demanded? What had they 
obtained? Nothing. Just a protest 

Sti 


be attributed to tight control by the 
convention's high command of Linfield, 
Walker and Wallace. The convention 
adjourned for 10 minutes before the 
report of the nominations committee so 
that state delegates could receive in- 
structions from state leaders who had 
received their “instructions” from Lin- 
field two hours before. Chief floor 
leaders who dashed back and forth to 
the platform from time to time with 
orders were Lee Marsh, formerly Inter- 
collegiate Director for AYD, Leonard 
Stein, University of Chicago, and John 
Gojack, vice-president of the Commu- 
nist-controlled United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers, who quelled an 
attempt to debate adoption of the YPA 
organizational rules, with a dramatic 
floor speech calling upori the delegate 
to “cease quibbling over insignificant 
technical details of procedure and or- 
ganization — and to find unity in the 
rich discussion and wonderful leader- 
ship” that he said characterized the 
whole convention. 

Observers at the Philadelphia con- 
vention, familiar with the general 
American and student-youth scene and 
the continuous attempts of the Commu- 
nists to infiltrate its various organisms, 
are wondering about their attitude to- 
ward the National Student Association 
which so fare has resisted all attempts 
at Communist control. There is indica- 
tion that the student section of YPA 
will seek to represent American stu- 
dents in the International Union of 
Students. The NSA recently broke off 
all formal connection with the IUS 
after its Soviet domination was con- 
firmed by the IUS subservience to the 
Communist regime in Czechoslovakia. 

Whether or not the left-wing student 
leadership, that was so active at the 
Philadelphia affair, will still maintain 
its interest in the NSA will be evident 
when that organization holds a National 
Student Congress in Madison, Wis- 
consin, August 23-28: The NSA’s meet- 
ing will be in striking contrast to the 
Young Progressive’s one-day congress; 
it will have 700 democratically elected 
representatives of student governments 
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Dress Rehearsal for Revolution 


By Vincenzo Vacirca 


which cost the Italian people 16 
dead—7 policemen and 9 civilians— 
several hundred wounded, and an 
economic loss of about 20,000,000 lire. 

The Government proved that it 
could govern. The police had orders 
not to shoot except in case of ex- 
treme necessity. But as Scelba, Min- 
ister of the Interior, told Parliament, 
no one should think that in case of 
real danger for the safety of the 
Republic and its democratic institu- 
tions the Government would lack 
the power °nd the will to crush any 
subversive movement. The Italian 
people are aware of this therefore, 
no one was really scared even when 
the machine guns were clattering 
here and there in the hottest spots. 

The Comunist bosses know this 
too. They were consequently afraid 
that some uncontrollable rank-and- 
file elements would create an’ ir- 
reparable situation 

When the strike was called off 
the Communists acquired renewed 
courage. They used the Senate and 
the Chamber of Deputies for violent, 
but innocuous outbursts against the 
Government. Coming after the street 
fighting in which so many people 
had lost their lives it was an anti- 
climax. Nobody paid attention to the 
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on hand at Madison for six days of 
careful deliberation, discussion and de. 
bate on such fundamental questions of 
student and university life as economic 
problems of education, academic free- 
dom, discrimination against minorities, 
student government structure and ac- 
tivities, student cultural welfare, ex- 
change and travel and student relief. 





Philip H. Des Marais is executive 
secretary of the Newman Club Fed- 
eration. -Together with Stephen 
Muller, field secretary of the anti- 
Communist Students for Democratic 
Action, he was an observer at the 
congress which launched the youth 
section of Wallace’s new party. Like 
its parent organization, the Young 
Progressives of America was con- 
ceived and is directed by Commu- 
nists, fellow-travelers and innocents 
who, consciously or not, follow the 
party-line. It is characteristic that 
this new youth group was organized 
in a great hurry. without time or 
opportunity for the non-Communist 
youth delegates to challence the lead- 
ership of the Communists. The young 
people of America who ere honestly 
looking for leadership on the road to 
peace, security and prosperity, who 
are skeptical of the two old parties 
and seek a new inspiring crusade, 
are being cynically explointed by 
the Kremlinites. Because many of 
the delegates at Philadelphia were 
not Communist Party members but 
wishful-thinking idealists, the agents 
of Moscow did not dare risk giving 
them a chance to express opposition 
to a dictatorial structure) form and 
to leaders who are servine e foreign 
power. 

In contrast, the National Students 
Association is a democretic—and 
equally idealistic—organization. The 
New Lender will report its forthcom- 
ing congress. The Communists are 
keenly aware of the importance of 
capturing the youth—dcemocrats 


should be equally alert. 
o nia 





ie 





verbose insults heaped on De 
Gasperi and his colleagues who re- 
mained unruffled 

Summing up, it was the second 
big defeat of Italian Communism 
within less than three months. The 
first one was on April 18, election 
day. Even thus defeated, Commu- 
nism is still a formidable evil force 
in this Setbacks cannot 
destroy the will to power which is 
the driving”™force behind all Com- 


country. 


munist activity. Communists will 
continue to fight. Certainly their 
smaller following which remains 


faithful can be depended on far 
more than the loose crowd which 
rallied. round the Muscovite banner 
when it seemed close to victory. 
Another factor is that the Commu- 
nist Party is goaded on by the 
Kremlin to act. 

Moscow cannot afford to let such 
an important sector of the interna- 
tional arena remain idle. France and 
Italy are the two most vital points 
of Western Europe. As long as there 
is a possibility of paralyzing these 
two countries there is hope for the 
domination of the whole of Europe. 
If the Italian Communist Party can- 
not gain power it must do every- 
thing it can to ruin Italy. 
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Defending American Democracy 





How Not to Fight Totalitarians 


By Robert J. Alexander 


NTENT upon defending its democ- 
| racy against the overt frontal at 

tack on it from abroad, America 
may be in danger of having it spirited 
away at home almost without he: 
noticing that the cherished possession 
has disappeared. For almost a decade 
now we have been faced with the 
necessity of carrying on a military or 
near-military struggle against Totali- 
tarianism across the sea. In doing so, 
have we begun to let it melt away in 
the “land of the free?” 


So far the change is almost more a 
thing of spirit than of substance. It 
is perhaps epitomized in the spectacle 
of a group of liberal lawyers and others 
sitting down with the gentlemen of the 
Unamerican Activities Committee to 
figure out nice and gentee) ways of 
suppressing the Communist party with- 
out actually coming out and saying 
frankly what they are doing. These 
people have unconsciously fallen into 
two of the ways of thinking which 
characterize Totalitarianism itself: 
they seek to persecute those with 
whom they don’t agree, and who, they 
think, are dangerous. 


Of course, it is true that democracy 
is faced with the greatest crisis in its 
one hundred and seventy-five years of 
history. We are faced with an enemy 
who is ruthless, utterly unscrupulous 
and who has no beliefs of his. own 
except the sacredness of power when 
it is in his own hands. This enemy is 
dangerous. He must be guarded against 
All attempts by him to worm his way 
into the sources of power, so as to be 
@ble atthe right moment to convert those 
sources of power into the instruments 


of his own tyranny must be thwarted. 


. . 


BUT THERE IS an essential differ- 
ence in preventing this kind of per- 
version of power by the Totalitarians 
and perverting it ourselves. The line 
is sometimes hard to draw, but it is 
one which must not be lost sight of and 
whic. we must constantly be etching 
upon our consciousness. For instance, 
no one in his right mind would oppose 
a move by the United States Govern- 
ment at this point to remove from the 
ranks of the departments of the ad- 
ministration dealing with military and 
foreign affairs, all those whose loyalty 
to America and the democratic system 
In dealing with 
other nations, and in particular with 
one other nation, our country must be 


might be questioned 


absolutely sure of the loyalty of its 
negotiators. And to allow those who 
are fundamentally opposed to democ- 
racy, and who regard military and 
police power aS a means of ybtaining 
absolute domination over society by 
one group of people, with one set of 
rigidly disciplined and narrowly con- 
ceived ideas, to infiltrate into the mili- 
tary arm of the government is folly 


Yet one may hesitate to go furthe: 
than this. On this matter, the British 
have been more sensible than the 
Americans. They have begun a weed- 
ing out of the government departments 
of foreign affairs, military affairs and 
supply (in charge of atomic energy). 
but they have not carried this kind of 
sifting into other departments of the 
government. 


On the other hand, he would be a 
fool who would at this juncture ap- 
point a person of doubtful loyalty to 
democracy to a position of great im- 
portance or trust in the government. 
From the President of the United 
States on down, care should no doubt 
be taken in placing Totalitarians of 
whatever description in a position 


where they will be able to take ad- 
vantage of their post either to per- 
secute those not believing as they do 
or making use of their posts to further 
colonize the government service with 
their own ilk. But the business of 
choosing responsible and loyal ad- 
ministrators is rather in a different 
category than is the purging of file 
clerks and messenger boys in _ the 
Weather Bureau because they happen 
to have belonged to the American 
Student~ Union while in high school. 

In yet another way democratic 
America is almost unwittingly drawing 
narrower the circle of the democracy 
of which it boasts. This is in regard to 
restrictions on travel both inside and 
outside of the United States. Since the 
end of the Second World War there 
have been numerous instances of this 
kind of thing. Newspapermen assigned 
to the United Nations and unofficial 
celegates to the U.N. have been 


ment working within his country, and 
quit the job when he reached the con- 
clusion that the policies being followed 
by that agency were inimical to the 
economic well-being of his own nation. 
He made his position public at that 
time, and that apparently was the 
origin of the claim that he was Com- 
munist. This Latino is no greater 
friend of the United States for being 
barred from its shores. He could be 
pardoned for believing that we have 
something to hide, that there is some- 
thing more to “Yankee imperialism” 
than just Communist propaganda. 


» » ” 


WHAT IS TO BE gained by such a 
narrow-minded and short-sighted poli- 
cy of drawing an iron curtain—or paper 
curtain if you will—around the United 
States? Is it that we are afraid of what 
foreigners will see here? Or is it that 
we are so afraid of the loyalty of our 





The United Nations is tackling the world-wide problems of the free 
exchange of information through its sub-commission on the Freedom 
of Information and of the Press. Here a group of correspondents, whose 
dispatches go to almost every nation in the world, get the facts on an 
important story at U.N. headquarters from a U.N. press officer (center, 
reading). The press has free access te virivally every U.N. activity. 


issued visas which have restricted 
the recipients to the area of metro- 
politan New York, and forbidding them 
to make any other public appearances 
than those before the United Nations 
What is gained by such assininity’ 


’ . - 


OTHER INSTANCES could be cited. 
Perhaps the most disastrous for our 
prestige was the whisking off of Mme. 
Joliot-Curie from La Guardia Airport 
to Ellis Island where she was held for 
twenty-four hours Attorney 
General Clark became aware of the 
harm which was being done 


before 


And there are many other cases 
which never come before the public 
eye which are perhaps even more silly 
—and dangerous. The writer is re- 
minded of the example of a well- 
known intellectual in one of the Latin- 
American republics who was denied 
admission to the United States on the 
grounds of being a Communist. This 
particular individual, a university pro- 
fessor, economist and lawyer, is the 
close adviser to the group within the 
labor movement of that particular 
country which is most vehemently 
anti-Communist. He is engaged in 
training labor leaders in the rudiments 
of economics, history and politics, to 
make them better able to confront the 
Communists on their own ground. To 
be sure, during the recent war he was 
for a time employed 5 one of the 
many branches of the U. S. govern- 


own people that we think a few for- 
eigners making a lecture tour now and 
then will undermine the bases of Amer- 
ican democracy? Or are we just plain 
foolish? The writer would prefer to 
believe the last. It will perhaps be 
easier to set right. 
The policy amounts to doing the 
ne thing for which we criticize the 
Yotalitarians most bitterly. We make 
rnuch of the refusal of those nations to 
permit free entry, and free travel with- 
their borders. This is the Iron 
Curtain. Yet by following those re- 
strictive policies we are ourselves ring- 
ng down a curtain. And it makes 
« jook not a little foolish at times. On 
the same day that our representative 
at the Geneva Conference on Freedom 
of Information was presenting a pro- 
posal for the free entry of newspaper 


* correspondents into any country, news 


appeared of the banning of certain for- 
eign Communist newsmen who were 
seeking entry into the United States. 

But this kind of practice 1s foolish 
for yet another reason. We act as if 
we had something to hide, as if there 
were good reason why a foreigner— 
Communist or otherwise—should not 
see what is going on in this country. 
But that is absurd! In some fairly con- 
siderable travelling abroad the writer 
has found that America sells itself. The 
lustiness, the material prosperity, and 
more than all, the freedom which we 
do have, win many friends for this 
country if people are allowed to come 


here and see for themselves. How else 
can stories about our intense poverty, 
our heinous tyranny, our wicked ac- 
quisitiveness be better answered than 
by letting people come to see for them- 
selves that they are not true? 


Yet another angle of this travei re- 
striction program is disturbing. This is 
the increasing tendency to ban Amer- 
icans from travelling in other countries, 
The most glaring example of this was 
the refusal to issue a passport to Con- 
gressman Isacson to go to France to 
attend a conference of those seeking to 
support the rebels in Greece. One can 
have what opinion one likes of the 
American policy in Greece—and this 
writer for one supports that policy— 
but one should recognize the right of 
the other side to also state and work 
for their point of view. “Reasons of 
state policy” are not good enough to 
prevent an American citizen, and a 
member of the United States Congress 
at that, from seeking to fight against 
that policy—unless it is admitted that 
we are at war. And if we are actually 
et war, is it not better to get into it the 
whole way and bring the matter to 
some conclusion instead of wasting our 
life blood in a “guerilla” action? 


The harm which Congressman Isac- 
son could have done for the United 
States if he had gone to France, 
conferred with his fellow Muscovites 
in Paris, and made perhaps a few 
speeches attacking the U.S. policy could 
certainly not have been greater than 
the harm which was done to our repu- 
tation for democratic policy and actions 
by the State Department move in not 
zllowing him to go at all. 


om ad id 


The way to fight the Totalitarians is 
not to do the same kind of thing which 
we condemn them for doing! 


Of course there are parts of the civil 
liberties picture in the United States 
which are very hopeful, principally in 
the field of race relations, because of 
the continuance of economic prosperity 
since the war. The gains which the 
Negroes in particular made during the 
struggle largely have been consolidated 
and it has been possible to extend them 
still further. Four states have adopted 
fair employment practices legislation. 
Thé president’s Civil Rights program 
has won wide acclaim throughout the 
North and West. The conscience of 
many Americans has been aroused, and 
there are many individual cases of 
spreading racial tolerance. A number 
of institutions of higher learning have 
opened their doors to Negroes for the 
first time. Several unions have erased 
from their constitutions provisions 
which would bar Negroes from equality 
with white members. In this field at 
least there is room for hope. 


But how far can we go in restricting 
the general field of ciyil liberties before 
the brightness which is democracy ! 
America begins to fade? This is 4 
question to which all those who really 
cherish the freedoms of speech, of 
press, of thought, of travel which have 
always been the American heritage 
must keep in mind. It is a time for the 
searching of souls. 





" ———a 
Robert J. Alexander teaches eco 
nomics at Rutgers University. He i* 
now touring South America to com- 
plete a book and wil report for The 
New Leader on current developmenis 
there. This article is one of a series 
on how to defend our democracy— 
and how not to combat Communism. 
a 
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Flight Into the Fortress 


By Gerhart H. Seger, 


Berlin. 
pays to be a “VIP”—very impor- 
| tant person, in military parlance— 
because I was thus able to fly ta 
Berlin and, which is more important, 
oul again 
Bueckeburg near Hannover is a little 
unassuming town, undestroyed and 
peaceful. Yet its inhabitants are, 1 
these post-war days, constantly kept 
awake: it is the locale of a British 
Roval Airforce flying field; from there 
hundreds of Dakotas: take off and land 
every day 
With true British austerity the 
passenger is carried in what the GI's 
call a “buck seat” plane, in contrast to 
planes where the seats are 
upholstered. A RAF sergeant sees to 
it that we are strapped in securely, 
and the flight to Berlin begins. 


“plushy” 


We climb to an altitude of more than 
5000 feet—Russian rules for the air 
corridor stipulate that no plane is to 
fly lower than that—we might be able 
to see too much of the goings-on in the 
Russian zone over which we approacti 
Berlin. We were given a special cre- 
dential printed in Russian, in case an 
emergency janding within the Russian 
zone would be necessary. Since I am, 
according to a statement by Pravda ia 

Ni riminal on Russian lists— 

as editor of the Neue Volkszeitung f 
‘ ithe unity of the Allies” —{ 
nous paper into my pocke. 
isgivings, wondering how 
ut if we were to land 
befo eaching Berlin. Right ni 
ane set down on Gatow 
airpo British air terminal of Berlin 


1945. a 


up by a car of the 
Democratic’ Party, iis 

t to have been one oi 
Julius Leber, Leuschne: 
and ot pe pants in the ill-fated 
ip { . 1944. Driving into 
to ) at he takes me to the 


j e between the British 
and Russian sector in front of the 
B g@ gate. Within a few hun- 
qd € can see a symbol 9! 
0 es © the right are the ruinous 
1 e “Siegesallee;’ or, as 
B é the avenue of pup- 
p ! monstrous monumenis 
of nal and marshals. This taste- 
t f Prussian monarchism 
and ‘ s gone. In front of us 
. t ‘Siegessaule,” a high 
monument th ad been erected afte: 
the fF Prussian war of 1871. Al- 

) situated in the British 
sector, the French insisted on pet- 
n mt t the French flag on top 
ot so the French finally succeeded 
in 1946. to gel even with the Germans 
fo eat of 1871. To the left we 
S new nuge war monument put 
up Db e Russians; an architectural 
mo ) uceessfully competing 
W ‘aiser Wilhelm’s bombastic war 
memorials. At night, for the greater 
Blo ) Red Army, this stony 
s ) Russian militarism is lit up 
Dy floodlights r which the current 
is pro € 


especially from the Russian 


to be as unpopular in 
Germany, especially in the South, as 2 

; ty slicker would be in the 
Wild »f SAS inhome- 


But much of that 








MaWClliid, 

- n is undeserved because 
Be a 7s been the capital of 
demo fortitude; from the March 
da 1848 to the days of Bismarck’s 
#nti-Sociahst law of 1878, to Berlin’s 
resistance against Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
attacks 


‘S upon its municipal rights, to 
the Nazi regime; not-even Goebbels 


Was able to conquer Berlin. Those who 
a enna 2 . ‘ . : 
suret trom a phobia against Prussia 
and Berlin bke to forget that the Nazi 

movement eta 


; Started out from Bavaria 
tom Munich and Nuremberg, not from 


AUGUST Tg, Tyas 





—it did not 


Berlin. Now Berlin is again the capital 


»f resistance 
Soviet Russia is fighting a twofold 
struggle. One against the Western 


powers to drive them out of Berlin, and 


the other against the Berlin population 
because the attempt to sovietize Ber- 
lin’s workers was such a flop. Social 
Democrats form the majority of the 
citv council, and although the Russian 
»ecupation authorities support the 
“SED”—so-called Socialist Unity Party 
succeed in conquering 
Berlin. Unfortunately our American 
»ccupation authorities do not recognize 
the political necessity of supporting our 
democratic friends within Berlin’s pop. 
ulation. We still go on the assumption 
that we must not do what we object to 
when the Russians do it—to support 
political parties in Germany. However, 
nobody expects the Americans to fi- 
nance the Social Democratic Party; 
that would be stupid. But there are 
other ways of at least facilitating the 
fight of our. allies in Berlin. For 
instance: the SED, although a minority 
party, has for its Berlin headquarters 
alone 86 cars, so that its agitators can 
crawl all over the place. Social Dem- 
»crats, representing the majority of the 
Berlin population, have at their head- 
juarters five cars! They don’t want 
any gifts from any of the occupation 
powers; they would like to buy cars— 
aad there are two automobile factories 





HANUUHHUOEUATUOUAAUASEUAUAU CALA 


in the American zone. All our adminis. 
tration would have to do is to facilitate 
the sale by granting credit to the 
Social Democratic Party, until, after 
the currency reform, the collecting of 
Jues has gotten under way. 


Support of the Social Democratic 
Party—and other democratic forces in 
Berlin—is all the more imperative as 
they carry the brunt of the resistance 
against Russian aggression. The assem- 
bly hall of the city council, and all 
offices of the Berlin municipal adminis- 
tration are located in the Russian 
sector. Naturally they could be moved 
to a Western sector but the entire city 
executive as well as the city council 
will not think of such a move, it would 
seem a surrender to Russian threats. 
When I spent one evening with Ernst 
Reuter, mayor-elect but because of 
Russian opposition not acting except as 
member of the city administration, his 
wife said to me, with no hysterics: 
“You know, it is sort of troublesome. 
We live in the American sector; every 
moraing my husband goes to his office 
in the Russian sector, and I never know 
whether I shall see him again at 
night!” : 


The entire population of Berlin shows 
the highest regard for the courageous 
members of the city council and ad- 
ministration. None of their members 
are looked upon as politicians but as 





NEW. genuinely democratic 

nighly effective form of foreiga 

propaganda has recently been 
invented and tested. While the test 
was considered merely a unique 
incident in a special situation, the 
pattern can be developed into 
a permanent, persuasive, flexible 
weapon of democracy in its peace- 
time struggle against totalitarianism 
We are talking of personal political 
communications directed from indi- 
viduals to individuals, from Amer- 
ican citizens to foreigners living in 
the ideological battle zones. 

The p.:vate letters which poured 
from abroad into Italy during the 
recent elections had an impact on its 
Messages from Americans 
and from others admonishing their 
Italian friends and relatives to vote 
for Italian freedom rather than for 
Soviet tyranny, were widely copied, 
read from pulpits, posted on walls; 
they reached an Italian audience 
far greater in numbers than those 
of the direct letter recipients. 

And the power of persuasion em- 
nating from these letters was prob- 
ably much greater than that of the 
printed or spoken word coming from 
the organized propaganda machines 
of parties and governments. The 
letter recipients abroad knew that 
these messages were written and 
personally endorsed by people like 
themselves, not by professional pro- 
pagandists; nobody forced or paid 
the letter writers to state their 
views 

In origin, the Italian letter cam- 
paign was spontaneous. The idea was 
born among Americans of Italian 
descent, was taken up in the col- 
umns of Italian-language news- 
papers in this country, and soon 
spread. 


outcome 





* s * 
THIS FIRST EXPERIMENT in 
individual foreign propaganda for 
= democracy should not remain an 


By Norbert Muhlen 


isolated instance. It can be expanded, 
encouraged, intensified. 

America is fre- 
quently and deeply distorted abroad. 
In marked contrast to ‘opinion in 
the U.S. for example, large groups 
abroad are convinced that ERP wes 
inaugurated merely for economic 
reasons of self-interest—because the 
U.S. wants markets, expects profits, 
can sell its surpluses. The American 
Institute of Public Opinion and its 
affiliates asked the 


The image of 


international 
people: 

“For what reason, in your opinion 
did the United States propose ine 
Marshall Plan?” 

26 percent of the French people, 
22 percent of the British population, 
17 percent of the Italians cited 
American selfishness as the motive 
of the plan. Even in a country as 
little affected by Communist propa- 
ganda as the Netherlands, 29 per- 
cent thought that American eco- 
nomic self-interest was chiefly be- 
hind the Marshall Plan. 

ll percent of the Italians, 8 per- 
cent of the French, 8 percent of the 
British and 3 percent of the Dutch 
thought the intent behind the Mar- 
shall Plan was “to get more power” 
for the U.S. 

Only part of this misinformation 
is a real product of Soviet propa- 
ganda and Communist publicity; to 
a high degree, it stems from tradi- 
tional European conceptions of 
America which have been elaborated 
over the last 150 years, and have 
become more and more removed 
from American realities. That Amer- 
ica has no imperialistic designs on 
Europe, that democracy exists in 
this country, that almost every 
European superstition concerning 
America is wrong—these points can | 
be demonstrated and documented by 
individual Americans on the most 
different intellectual, educational, 
and political levels. How can this be 


A 


SAR Neer es ne {i 


true representatives .of the people of 
Berlin, and because of the mutual 
resolution to withstand all Soviet 
pressure the relations between all poli- 
tical parties outside of Moscow's 
stooges are better in Berlin than any- 
where else in Germany. 


Before I left I talked to Jeannette 
Wolf, a Social Democratic member of 
the city council who had spent a num- 
ber of years in concentration camps 
during Hitler’s years. When the SED 
staged a Russian-suported demonstra- 
tion against the democratic majority 
of the city council, the ugliest mob 
being mobilized for that purpose, she 
was attacked physically, and one of the 
representatives ‘of the new “fatherland 
of workers” called out: “Don’t let that 
Jewish swine get away!” 


As long as the Western powers re- 
main firm »Berlin’s population is. not 
going to give in to red neo-fascism. 
Are we going to remain firm? There 
is but one opinion in Berlin, shared by 
all: if we leave Berlin we might as well 
leave Europe altogether. Berlin has be- 
come the symbol of Europe, of every= 
thing this war had been fought for, 
and people who have just two hours’ 
electricity a day, who face unemploy= 
ment, and whose fate is hanging on a 
thin thread, deserve our support. We 
‘ould not’ wish for better allies than 
the people of Berlin 


MUN UNUM RUT ULLAL 


Letters From America 


‘onveved to the people of Europe? 
© * ” 

FIRST, people, who are able to 
write about these things, and who 
should 
these things in every 


UVUAIQURLEYEOCUHOVOMEOO ULE ESEOOO ALLE ALA 


correspond with Europeans, 
write about 


Lette: 





SECOND, the press in this coun- 
ti especially foreign-language 
newspapers, should reprint the best 
letters of this kind, so that other 
Americans, less skillful in letter- 
weiting but equally eager to dis- 
seminate information, can 
use them as models, make changes 
or additions according to their own 


correct 


chotce, and mail them to their own 
contacts. 

Cfhird, Americans should clip rel- 
-vant, informative, interesting ar- 
ticles from the American—foreign- 
language or English-language — 
press, and attach them to their per- 
sonal letters abroad. 

* . ” 

IT HAS OFTEN been said that 
this country which is so clever at 
selling goods is so clumsy when it 
comes to selling its ideas. It often 
seems as if America, which has 
developed sales promotion, copy 
writing and advertising to “fine 
arts,” cannot promote, advertise or 
propagandize its own political and 
social system. If the American sys- 
tem is the product of individual en- 
terprise and private initiative, per- 
haps propaganda, too, needs private 
competition besides state-directed, 
official, bureaucratic efforts. This bot- 
tleneck of organized propaganda can 
be overcome by the spontaneous 
propaganda consting of private com- 
munications of individuals who ex- 
press their opinions freely. Besides 
the Voice of America which beams 
its message to foreign countries, mil- 
lions of voices of America can be 


DOU a LL OL 


heard abroad if everybody who 
writes to Europe speaks up for 


America, 








2. Anti-Semitism: 





THE POST-WAR CONSPIRACY 


By George J. Mintzer 


FTER V-E day, the A lhie battle- 
A nurtured hostility toward the 
Germans was converted, by the 


> 


cold war between Russia and the 
Western powers, into competition for 
recent enen Re 


the support of the 
assured by thi 


wooing, anda seer 





outlet for their physical, mental an 
political misery, the Germans qui 
showed an alarmin trend to ant 
Semitic manifestation eminiscent of 
the worst days of the Third Reich. The 
American Military Government 1947 
survey disclosed that fewer than 1 
Germans out of ten would resist oper 
action against the Jew Worst of all 
former leaders of international anti 


like Theodore Ke emele! 
Pfaus of the Fichte Bund 


loose, and begar 


Semitism 
and Oscar C 
were set 
with their friend 

For instance, C. F. Green. English 
anti-Semite, 


colle ague in New 


conspiring 
| 


abroad 
wrote in March, 1948, to ; 
York City to thank 
him fer putting Green in touch with 
Kessemeier 
steadily building up contact 


Green boasted We are 
old comrades and also some new ones 


who have survived the n acre 


Green, who has succeeded the late H 
H, Beamish international anti-Se 
mitic clearing agent, asked this man t 


contact Eberhard Fritsch nti-Semiti 


publisher in Buenos Aires. The Argen 
linean, concerned about the here 
abouts of the Falken, a nall sailing 


ship which left Sweden on January 29 


1948, with 21 Germans bound for 
SJuenos Aire had asked Green to try 
to trace the vessel. Green appealed for 
the New Yorker's aid. Green conciuded 


by emphasizing the need for additional 
to help the 


men who need escape from Scandinavik 


vessel thousands of good 
elsewhere 

In subsequent letter 
Green to Adrien Arcand of Canad: 


mention is made of the extreme i" 


as well as 


vency of aiding men interested in the 


cause to escape from Europe This i 
the best task of the times for u avs 
Green, “getting these good fellows int« 
hospitable hands.” Again We must 
organize a ‘way out’ for our gallant 
comrades now on the run 

The letter to Arcand also expresse 
the hope that he would keep in contact 
with Kessemeier, Fritsch tn Argenti 
and with “Friend” in New York. Late 
m April Green wrote | Ne Yor} 
colleague enclosing letter nd 
script received from Kessemeiet ble 
also mentioned a_ recent conference 
with Oswald Pirow of South Af 
then applying for a US vis: Pir 
political ociate, Malar ‘ ist be 
come Prime Minister of Sout Af 
rr ‘ 





This is the second in a series of 
articles by George J. Mintzer analyz 
ing the sources and character of anti 
Semitism. The author is counsel tc 
the American Jewish Committee. 

In his first article Mr. Mintzer 
traced the historical origins of the 
orgazined conspiracy against 
In the third article he will deal with 
the American aspect of this vile 
international movement. 

\ 4, 


UNITY 
The capitalist policy seeks a di- 
vision of Europe, while the Commu- 
nists are striving to achieve Eu- 
ropean unity, said Palmiro Tog- 
liatti, Communist leader of Italy. 
—News item. 


Jews. 











y As Togliatti rightly swears 

| (He’s well informed in such affairs). 
| The Communists insist 

| On Europe’s being unified. 

| Completely one from side to side 
Completely Communist. 


Richard Armour 














Other items in this very active 


cor- 
respondence include evaluations of the 


worth of various men active in the 


anti-Semitic movement, including Mc- 


Farland, Hudson and DeAryan in the 
US, Leese and Mosley in Britain, Beam- 
South Africa, 
and Fliesterg 


ish and Rudman in 
Fritsch in the Argentine 
in Sweden. In a businesslike manner 
Green also discusses the sales potential 


for new publications designed to ad- 
ance the “CAUSE.’ 
The letters offer evidence that the 


international anti-Semitic 


conspirac\ 


dormant for a short time, is now getting 
up steam once more Events demon- 
trate that national branche of the 
conspiracy are doing more than ist 
talking. 

* * * 


I N England, Oswald Mosley, leader of 
the Blackshirts, announced on February 
7, 1948, that his new Union Movement 
had beg in operation and was preparea 
to “meet force with force This group 
and others are feeding on the frustra- 
tion of a tired people which is losing in 
the dreary peace the high sense of dedi- 
cation that kept up morale during the 
long war years. In London's East End 
Mosley’s 
roam the streets nightly, hoping to pro- 
voke street fighting 


strong-arm squads of boys 


Jewish shop win- 


dows have been smashed. More and 
nore scurrilous pamphlets are being 
published. 

In France, there i double threat 


The words of the Fascist Marcel Deat. 
sent from the hiding place he sought 
after being sentenced to death in ab- 
entia, are given increasing prominence. 
Xavier Vallat, Vichy Commissioner of 
Jewish Affairs, received a prison sen- 
tence of ten years, and his trial was 
marked by many anti-Semitic 


And 


posters and wall 


manle 
leaflets, 


inscriptions are be- 


estations. anti-Semitic 














OSWALD MOSLEY 
Britain’s Foremost Anti-Semite 





ning more frequent. At the othe 
end of the political spectrum, the Com- 

unist press has developed nique 
denouncing anti-Se 
while slyly propagating it 
through vicious attacks on 
Jews in the rightist, centrist and, par- 


line by mitism in 


general, 


individual 


ticularly,: Socialist parties, leaving the 
non-Jewish associates of these 
untouched. Thus, _ the 


strive to maintain their 


victims 

Communists 
reputation for 
non-discrimination, while pandering for 
the votes of the ignorant among whom 
anti-Semitism is popular 

In Sweden, Einar 
multilingual anti-Semitic 
barred from the mails when the Swe- 
dish Ministry of Justice took action. 
Aberg was prosecuted and was ordered 
to report regularly to a mental insti- 
tution. His “plight” received sympa- 
thetic attention in one of Green's let- 


Aberg’s flood of 
leaflets was 


ters. as well as in the hate-sheets circu- 
Jated in this and other countries. 

The late Jan Masaryk, in May. 1947, 
was saddened by the necessity of fight- 
ing anti-Semitism in his country. At 
Jeast 30 Jewish cemeteries and syna- 
vogus have been desecrated in Bohemia 
and Moravia since liberation. In Slo- 
vakia. responsible administrative offi- 
cials have openly resisted enforcing the 
Jay regarding restitution of Jewish 
property 

In Poland, where only 90,000 of the 
pre-war Jewish population of 3,500,000 


survive anti-Semitism is endemic. 
Despite official condemnation of anti- 
Semitism, the Government has recently 
increased the restrictions on passports 
and visas for Jews seeking a happier 
nome 

In the other countries 
Jron Curtain, traditional anti-Semitism 


has been ‘heightened. Drew Middleton, 


behind the 


in the New York Times, stated that 
anti-Semitism is widespread in Mos- 
cow, Kiev and Odessa. Jews have been 





WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY 
Jailed Head of US Silvershirts 


1 from the military academy. and 
being eliminated” from the foreign 


nistry 


rdent disciple of Henry H 
Beamish of South Africa, R.K. Rudman, 
thers, continue his work. Beamish 


by ] untimely death was denied the 
ov of seeing the triumph of Malan’s 
Nationalists. This party, now in power, 
conducted a strange campaign. Its 


leader, Dr. Malan, attempted to allay 
blandly suggesting that 
Jewish votes are as welcome as any 

ers Ile could not come out toc 
trongly against anti-Semitism fot 
fear of disaffecting two of his power- 
ful lieutenants, Eric Louw and Os- 
wald Pirow. Louw is an old-line Nazi 
undoubtedly neu- 
He now 


utterances 
iralized Malan’s reassurances. 
important post of Minister 
and Economic Development 
Government. Pirow who 
as Minister of Defense ten years ago 
openly abused the Jews, now heads 
the New Order group which is seek- 
ing affiliation with Oswald Mosley 
Other anti-Semitic forces marching to- 
eether with the Nationalists are the 

olently anti-Jewish Ossewa Brand- 
wag, (“Oxwagon Guard”) and the re- 
cently revived Greyshirts, now calling 
themselves the White Workers’ Party. 


hose 


holds the 
of Mines 
in the new 


Mexico’s Sinarquistas have extended 
their influence to Mexican groups in 
California and Texas. They recently 
incorporated in Texas. Further south, 
Argentina offers ‘asylum to Nazi ref- 
ugees, and memorializes the “Heroes 
of Nuremberg.” In other Latin Amer- 
ican nations anti-Semitism grows. 


Spain and Sweden have within their 
borders organizations which smugvle 
Nazis to South America. A gang en- 
gaged in this work in Denmark was 
apprehended last fall in the midst of 
Jarge scale smuggling of Nazi scien- 
tists and engineers to Argentina 

Adrien Arcand of Canada stated last 
February, “I am in communication 
with people who think as I do in 


Great Britain, New Zealand, South 
Africa. United States and other coun- 
tries. In Canada, we have grown ten 


fold. When we are going to take ad- 
that growth is a tactical 
question.” As one reviews the evi- 
international anti-Semitic 
activity, it becomes clear that Arcand 
wes not exaggerating the extent of 
ihe progress he and his cohorts have 


wNeaGe, 


vantage of 


dence of 


While there are cranks in this inter- 
national hate movement, the move- 
ment itself cannot be dismissed as the 
work of the unbalanced. It is poten- 
tially a deadly menace to democracy, 
To those who abhor totalitarianism, 
the reawakening international anti- 
Semitic conspiracy calls for unceasing 
vigilance and prompt exposure and 


ection. 





An Editorial— 


AF of L Shows How 


. OMMITTEES of Congress have 
done a good deal of spluttering 
and spouting about Communists. 

They have, however, been amateu: ishly 
uncertain about methods of identifica- 
tion. Often enough there has been left, 
#fter all of the splashing and loud talk, 
very little to show for all of the excite- 
ment. Their ill-considered efforts at 
lagging subversive citizens make slight- 
Jy ridiculous their efforts to reinforce 
the efforts of trade unions to deal with 
their infiltrating Communist 
The trade unionists know more 
Communists than Congressmen do. Cap- 
110] Hill might go to school to 
any responsible labor outfit. 
T highlighted by 


factions. 


about 
almost 


This situation was 
what happened here in New York last 


week. The State Federation of Labor, 
which represents 1,500,000 members 
met for its annual conyention. Among 
those who presented themselves 4s 
delegates were 27 persons who were 
under suspicion of being tainted with 
Communism. It would be “well for 


Senator Taft, Congressman Hartley and 
Un-American 
Activities Committee to take note of 


what happened. 


the members of the 


The credentials committee of the con- 

under the chairmanship 0 
Tuvim, took the 
The Constitution of the AFL con 
tains a section: “No organization off- 
cered or controlled by Communists o 
any person espousing Communism 
advocating the violent overthrow 
our institutions shall be allowed repre 
sentation or recognition in any central 
body or: state federation of labor.” ! 
could be taken for granted that if @ 
union elected a Communist as delegalé 
to the state convention it was officere¢ 
and controlled by Communists. Actin 
on his basis, the committee went 
work. It decided that 7 of the 27 wel 
guiltless and, therefore, entitled to theif 
Of the others, 19 were PI 
nounced Communists and thrown 0 
while one was found to be an ale 
seditionist who was obviously out ® 
place. There was no confusion or melo- 
drama. The Communists do not beloné 
in an American trade union convent 
They were thrown out and that 
that. It is to be hoped that Washingt 
will take note. 


vention, 
Joseph situation in 


nana 


seats. 
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1. Birth of a Nation: 





Israels Defenses and Arab 


Jerusalem, July 1948 
DIDN’T visit Tel Aviv or Haifa for 
| some weeks after the end of the 
3ritish mandate. I happened to be 
in places constantly attacked by Arat 
forces, where day-to-day questions of 
defense and counterattack overshad- 
owed all political and other issues. I 
have to confess, that I didn’t know any 
more for some time (and probably 
comewhat less) about developments in 
the state of Israel than the average 
newspaper reader in America 
The other day I went down to Tel 
Aviv. It was during the first days of 
the cease-fire and the newly built 
‘Burma road” and by-passing positions 
held by Arab tegioneers was dangerous 
The trip to Tel Aviv took us five hours. 
instead of 55 minutes as in normal 
times. A few miles outside Tel Aviv our 
eep broke down. and I had to wait for 
a lift. A few minutes later a car stop- 
ped; it had strange numberplates in 
Hebrew, of the state of Israel. This was 
my first meeting with the new state. 
One more surprise awaited me: inside 
the car there was a man I had known 
for many years; a friend with whom 
] had collaborated on many occasions. 
Now he was one of the 13 ministers of 
the state of Israel. During the last 20 
minutes of our trip to Tel Aviv I re- 
ceived from him a thumbnail sketch of 
recent events in the new state. 


I heard much more during the fol- 
lowing days and nights sitting in the 
Jounge of “Kaethe Dan” hotel and “Ar- 
non” and “Scopus” on the shores of Tel 
Aviv. There were newly-baked mini- 
sters and United Nations officials. 
Swedish and US Colonels and Jewish 
airforcemen, lots of journalists from 
two dozen countries: Arthur Koestler 
and a Soviet officer representing TASS, 
Bilby of the Herald Tribune and 
Quentin Reynolds and Konrad Berco- 
vici, Polish and Czech editors, an Ita- 
jian right-wing Senator and a leading 
French Communist and many, many 
more. They all grumbled about the in- 
eficient public relations system of the 
state of Israel. They said the telegraph 
did not work fast enough and air com- 
munications were not as they should 
te. For me it was all new and rather 
difficult to understand and share their 
worries. I hadn’t known that a state 
had come into being, that new ma- 


nery was working 


Waen the British officers left Pales- 
une most of them were convinced that 
the Jewish community was unable to 
establish and run a state. They believed 
that the Jewish community would col- 
Japse as the result of dissolution of gov- 
ernment and abolition of all public 
services. Richard Stubbs, Public In- 
formation Officer of the Government of 
Palestine and by no means an enemy 
of the Jews said: “A Jewish state will 
exist for no longer than 24 hours.” The 
Arabs on the other hand—the British 
officials assumed —would bear the 
interim period much easier: less com- 
plicated and progressive as the struc- 
ture of the Arab population was, they 
would suffer less, when schools and 
hospitals, police and administration 
teased to function. 

Such a theory might appear fantastic 
1 view of the events since then: the 
tstablishment of the Jewish state and 
the regrettable fate which befell the 
Palestinian Arabs, most of whom fled 
the country. This theory should never- 
theless not be forgotten; it is an essen- 
Hal part of the background of what is 
happening nowadays in Palestine. Most 
foreigners (and not a few Jews) doubt- 
€d the ability of the Zionists to estab- 

h a.state of their own. 
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By Mark Alexander 


New Leader Correspondent in the Middle East 


The state of Israel was founded under 
the most difficult conditions. Imagine 
that all governmental activities (state, 
federal and local) should cease on a 
certain day in the US. ... You won't 
be able to imagine it, because it’s just 
unbelievable: no electricity and no 
water, no police and nobody cleaning 
the streets, lunatics and criminals walk- 
ing freely around, no railways running 
znd no postal communications. This al- 
most did happen in Palestine. The 
British Government did not transfer its 
functions and obligations, its assets and 
liabilities, property and machine to a 
successor authority. The British re- 
peatedly declared, that according to 
the UN decision regarding the partition 
of Palestine, a special UN body should 
take over central governmental func- 
tion during the interim period between 
the end of the mandate and October 1 
when the Jewish and Arab states would 
officially come into being. This UN 
commission never reached Palestine, 
apart from a small advance party, 
which was not given any freedom of 
action and movement by the British 
authorities, and eventually had to re- 
turn to the US. This commission was 
dissolved moreover 4 short time,afte: 





COUNT FOLKE BERNADOTTE 
Demands Cease-Fire 
President Truman’s declaration that 
partition in Palestine should be post- 
poned. It is very difficult therefore to 
decide whether British i!l-wil! or 
United States and UN vacillation were 
ore responsible for the unprecedented 
situation which resulted in Palestine. 
Meanwhile events in the Holy Land 
iook place at a very rapid pace. The 
Arabs of Palestine and the Arabs of 
the neighboring countries intensified 
heir military efforts, altempting to 
event the establishment of a Jewish 
state, without however being able to 
score @ decisive victory. The Palestinian 
Government refused to hand over its 
departments to the Jews and Arabs, 
since the United Nations Commission 
did not arrive. (A few months before 
the last British High Commissioner, 
Sir Alan Cunningham, had declared 
that utter chaos would reign after the 
British evacuation.... It appeared that 
his prophecy would come tru 


“a 


ec.) 


Tuen came the historic date, May 15 
when the British Mandate ended. It 
found the Jews in posession of the 
bigger part of the area allotted to them 
by decision of the United Nations as 
their state. It found the roads leading 
io Syria and Lebanon, to Transjordan 
and Egypt crowded with Arab refugees 
seeking shelter in those countries. 
Resistance of the Palestinian Arabs 
collapsed completely, they were aban- 
doned by their own leaders, not one 
of whom dreamed it necessary to be 
with his people in this hour of decision. 
From now on the fate of the Palestinian 
Arabs was in the hands of the states- 
men representing the countries of the 


Arab League. It seems by now only too 
obvious that whatever the outcome of 
the present war, Arab Palestine will be 
partitioned between Syria and Le- 
bannon, Egypt and Transjordan. 

The Jews had to fight very hard for 
existence, but their state became a fact. 
As the result of the present war fron- 
tiers might be changed, but Israel's 
existence is no longer questioned. 

The central Zionist institutions (then 
in Jerusalem) had their blueprint fo 
a state ready half a year before the end 
of the mandate. As the Jews of Pales- 
tine had already a high degree of in- 
dependence and self-government (al- 
though mostly on local levels) the 
chief task of the planners was to estab- 
lish central governmental departments 
and services. Nobody expected that the 
transition period would be smooth, es- 
pecially in view of British non-coopera- 
tion; the results were better than ex- 
pected. The ministers are all party 
politicians without much previous 
practical experience, but their secre- 
taries and assistants are specialists in 
their fields and some of them extremely 
clever. The first Jewish Cabinet of 
thirteen is based on a coalition of 
Labor (6) General and Liberal Zion- 
ists (3) Orthodox Parties (3) and one 
representative of the Sephardic Com- 
munity. The extreme right-wing Revi- 
sionists, who are not represented in 
the Cabinet, have their delegates in 
the small scale parliament where there 
is also one Communist. The terrorist 
organisations Irgun Zwai Leumi and 
Fighters for the Freedom of Israel’ 
(Stern Gang) which officially dissolved 
their military organisations, are now 
trying to establish political parties; 
they might muster at most 15 percent 
of the electorate if there should be 
elections now. 

There are many problems and un- 





DAVID BEN-GURION 
Asks UN Recognition 


soived questions in a state which just 
came into being, and which in “normal’ 
tires would have occupied the minds 
and inflamed the passions of all cit- 
izens of Israel. Take for instance the 
(still unwritten) constitution; should 
it be based on religious traditions as 
the orthodox Jews want, or on progres- 
sive, liberal and socialist lines, accord- 
ing to the wishes of the majority, the 
Labor parties? Should all the Jewish 
officials who served in the British- 
Palestine government automatically be 
transferred to the new state apparatus, 
or should thcre be @ new selection? 
What about the status of the minorities 
(mainly Arabs) in the state of Israe}? 
How to absorb the influx of tens of 
thousands of immigrants, former in- 
mates of concentration camps, who 
may be expected during the next 
few months and years? Why shouldn't 


Invasion 


there be elections now, to find out the 
exact strength of the various parties? 

All these and many other important 
questions are almost disregarded now 
in view of the imminent dangers of 
the present war. 


* * . 


Or the day the mandate ended, the 
Arab invasion started; mechanised 
columns of the Egyptian and Trans- 
jordan armies crossed the Palestine 
fvontier, Egyptian bombers attacked 
Tel Aviv, Iraqian and Egyptian tanks 
and infantery tried to storm Jewish 
settlemenis. The Zionist statesmen had 
underestimated to some extent the 
danger of invasion; they had believed 
that the member states of the Arab 
League would hesitate, fearing strong 
UN reaction, and they assumed more- 
over, that if there should be an inva- 
sion, it would come much later. On 
May 15 there were not more than 6,000 
fully mobilised and trained Jewish 
soldiers, there were no tanks and no 
artillery, very few anti-tank weapons 
and a handful .of fighter monoplanes. 

It seems hardly believable now, that 
those few withstood the first phase of 
the Arab attack and in many cases 
even successfully repulsed the Egypt- 
ians and Arab Legionnaires. It seems 
difficult to understand how Jewish 
Jerusalem with 400 rifles, 400 sten guns 
and two 3-inch mortars did not fall 
to the tanks and heavy artillery of the 
Transjordanians and Egyptians on 
May 20. All this can be revealed be- 
cause there are now plenty of arms in 
Jewish Palestine, Messerschmidts and 
Spitfires, heavy guns and tanks. But 
during the first weeks of its existence 
the fate of Israel trembled in the 
balance, and it was a stroke of luck 
that the Arabs did not know it. 


There have been defeats and there 
will be more defeats in store for the 
Jewish army. There has been some 
disharmony between the commanders 
of the Jewish army whose experience 
is mainly based on guerilla warfare in 
Palestine and other officers who were 
commissioned in the British or Amer- 
ican or other allied armies during 
World War II. Generally speaking, 
high officers as well as staff officers 
are lacking in the new army. Most of 
the young commanders are extremely 
well versed in skirmishes and guerilla 
fighting while in the most recent (and 
coming) battles thousands of soldiers 
from both sides participated. 

Without a strong army the’ state of 
Israel will not be able to stand, but, 
parade xically as it may seem, arms 
will not decide the Palestinian ques- 
tion. As I write these lines on the 
evening of July 8th, a few hours only 
are left until fighting will be resumed 
once more. It is however more than 
doubtful whether a decision will be 
reached in the next, third, phase of 
the battle for Palestine (the first stage 
ended on May 15, with the end of the 
British mandate, the second phase came 
to an end on June 11, with the cease- 
fire order by the Security Council). 
More and stronger forces will be em- 
ployed by both sides in the coming 
stage. The army of Israel, however, 
has considerably grown in strength 
during the two months existence of the 
Jewish state and will certainly be able 
to repell all attacks. It seems there- 
fore very likely that after a few weeks 
of very heavy fighting a standstill will 
be reached, which might serve as basis 
for further discussions. After a few 
more Arab defeats which are bound to 
happen during the next weeks, these 
discussions stand a much better chance 
of suecess—with or without Swedish 
counts and United Nations observers. 
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The Role of the Critic 


-WRITERS ano WRITING- 


| THE NEW LEADER LITERARY SECTION 
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Reviewed by JIM CORK 


MUSIC AND CRITICISM. A Symposium. Edited by Richard F. French. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1948. 181 pages. $3.00. - 


tiveness) of their calling. This year witnessed a gathering of the fraternity 
at Hartford where the multifarious problems of the trade were probed. Not 
much light came out of the examination. This book contains some of the leading 
addresses made at last year’s Harvard where some bigger names 
pontificated on the problems of musical criticism, and the results are almost equally 


QO UR music critics are becoming sensitive to the effectiveness (or lack of effec- 


Symposium 





disappointing. 
distinguish even the most 
subtle differences in color and size of 
the warts athwart the triple-counten- 
version of Existentialism (the 
Sartrean from the Heideggerian from 
the Jaspersian); can furnish us with 
the most meticulous guides in helping 
us traverse safely the esthetic escala- 
tors leading from each of Picasso's 
periods to any other; but are innocent 
of the most elementary conceptions 
of music and often spout the most 
pontificial and arrant nonsense, 


readily 
canons >»! 


An overhauling of the 
musical criticism is in order for, ce! 
tainly,:the contemporary critical scene 
is hardly one to make an informed 
music lover shout with glee. Most o 
it practitioners are seemingly conte: 
to limp along the grooves hacked ou! 
predecessors, thei 


anced 


by unimaginative 
animadversions usually reducing thev 
selves to an cataloguing »i 
subjective moods which have precio 
little to do with the character or cal- 
under 


ordeal 


ibre of the music discussion 
Music departments of our dailies a 
s“niored by those who make no secre 
distaste for 
though sensitive elucidation 


I shudder to think what percentages 
some of our leading philosophical in- 
tellects, or literary critics, or editors 
magazines or theoreticai 
for building up our brave 
new world would get in a short qui 
on the meaning of musical terms sucli 


of ther most mode 
of our best 
HeUsi¢ 

architect 
the newest developments in any 4 


should be the first prerequisite fv 


and speaks a relatively inaccessible 
svmbolic language thus requiring min- 
technical knowledge for basic 
appreciation, seems to me superficial 
in view of the fact that modern paint- 
literature have their own 
structures of private symbolism which 
must be.similarly breached before rap- 
port can be established. Yet, it is un- 
deniable that our intellectuals are 
much more conversant with the fields 
of modern literature and painting than 
with modern music. The 
backwardness of our intelligentsia on 
musical makes its peculiar 
contribution (since our intellectuals 
are both potential source and stimula- 
tion) to the dearth of really excep- 
toinal music critics in our midst. 


imum 


ing and 


they are 


matters 


I sometimes find myself beset by the 
(and undoubtedly rash) wish 
that a way could be found to postpone 
of critics until such time 
have satisfactorily completed 
intensive courses in composition and 
undoubted evidence of 
to compose in the basic forms. 
For to compose means to wrestle with 
the mysteries of creation, to agonize 
assembling of materials, to 
know the flesh and blood and bones 
»f a musical creation as a poet knows 
his words or a painter his colors. Foi 
that knowledge, bred in the bones as 
it were. there is no adequate or even 
approachable substitute. Indeed, com - 


stray 


the debut 


as. sothev 


nhdve, given 
ability 


»ver the 


posing in itself is an act of deep criti- 
‘al awareness in that the composer 
has to weigh, measure and choose 
between the different, extant styles 
But most composers (fortunately, no 
doubt) prefer creating musical works 
to writing about them, so I subside 


volutionary suggestion 


- * * 


THE CONTRIBUTORS to this sym- 
M. Forster, Roger Ses- 
Edgar Wind, Olga Samaroff (who 
Virgil Thomson, Otto 


pos1umn are E 
slons 


lied). 


recently 





Kinkeldey, Paul H. Lang and Hunt. 
ington Cairns—two composers, two 
musicologists, one pianist, one novelist, 
one art historian and one lawyer. Only 
two of them, to my knowledge, Thom. 
son and Samaroff, have ever func. 
tioned as regular music critics. It 
should not be surprising that from 
such a varied collection of contributors 
we get discussions ranging on different 
levels and of different degrees of rele. 
vancv 

The of Forster’s is 
pretentious and thoroughly irrelevant, 
certainly, in so far as music is con- 
cerned. He honors us with some pretty 
superficial cliches re the creative pro- 
it lets down buckets into 
establishes, oh so 
eavalierly, the supposed dichotomy be- 
tween the creative and the critical pro- 
cess (“Think before you speak is cri- 
ticism’s motto; speak before you think 
ereation’s”); proclaims, to his own 
least, that never the 
shall meet, and concludes that 
eriticism is irrelevant. Along the way 
ox this thoroughly question-begging 
performance, Forster delivers himself 
of some judgements on modern music 
would be sadly damaging to his 
reputation did they really 


lead-off paper 


cess (” 


the unconscious”) ; 


satisfaction at 
twain 


which 
international 


get arouna 


THE MOST SOLID and _ thought- 
provoking contribution in the book 
-omes from the pen of the moder 
-omposer. Roger Sessions, a dedicated 


primary 


artist of great iniegrity. The critic 
concern ne ¢ 


stresses, must be 
work of art 
underestimate the 


enormous difficulty of the task nor the 


the slucidation of the 
itself. He doesn’t 
great gifts of knowledge, thought and 
t realization de- 
duty of any critic 
in Downes please 
. should be 


feeling its successful 
mands. The first 


+h *} ; r 
wortn his salt 


note 1e@ remings us 


Continued on Page Twelve) 





any critic orth his salt. It is a co 
satin indeed whe emia shave as homophonic, . contrapuntal, poly- 
pedestrian lequacy characteristic rh thmic diatonic, chromatic, atonal! 
OED » wamieel quamentaters 0 ground bass, fugato, tutti, etc., thou 
the ire qualitatively no more in- 
pul portant newspaper or iid \ 
as accessible than, and should be just as 
h a part of the intellectual baggage 
. * * of ar iltured individual as, sa 
(HE MINIMUM CAPITAL requi tern managerial revolutios 
; rer isighatent : ogi sprung rhythm, surreal- 
eae —— ubism, abstractionism, the 
yas i 1 equipment, a . ‘ ad 
leep ilture esthetic sensib 
1 receptivity, a ponas ain to account fo > 
and onli und nelancho act that our bearers 
Jependence f spirit, pe a ture o resolutely bring up 
ij ; e to boot omes ‘ar in so far as a basic understanding 
enough te nsure its being a , x~ new developments in the 
nough 5 enon in any gel amorphou but profoundest of he 
Add to this the effects of a rampa arts is concerned. The possible arg 
commerciali with _ it attends nent that music, as the least dida 
scrambling for place ar.d pelf, its sip xf the arts, deals with intangibil: 
ming off of talent and its inevitab 
lowering of the canons of tast l | 
nusical audience may be wide j | 
‘sult of the increasing disseminalto | 
»f musical matter, through the mo | 
and the radio, but its sense of disci 
inatior rrespondingly lower rod 


too many critics adapt themsely 


the prevailing mores instead of see 


to raise the level of discriminatio T is commonly said that Leonardo da Viz 
That make the task of the ral | of all time. Not only was he a mastet 
dedicated critic more difficult if but his sonnets, zoological, architectu 


more precious. And that difficu takings are outstanding contributions of the Renaissance. 
made all the greater by the extren neret, known professionally as Le Corbusie 

limitedness of the audience receptt of the great Da Vinci and is his 20th cent 

to the most significant developments sar, has indicated his mastery in a2 


nodern music. score of professional fields. He is best 
architect. His archite 
contributions cannot be fully ur 
derstood except in the light of his a 
tivity as a town-planner, pamter and 
It is, therefore appropriate 
that Professor Papadaki of Brooklyo 
produced a book which 
contemporary Frenct 
genius from a gestalt viewpoint. 


Known as an 


After all, one of the chief problen 
critic in oO 


tural 
faced bv the 


sensitive 
modern culture is fundamentally su 
ilar to that faced by the most forwara- 
creative artists 
audience sub- 
enough and = appreciati 
supply the moral impet 
necessary for continuation of effort 
Unfortunately the moat between ou 
advanced intellectuals and 
music is a much wider one than sep 
arates them from rapport with the 
most challenging developments in the 
ther arts. Our leading culture specia 
ists can give us the most 
physiognomy of the Waste Land; ca: 
give us a complete blueprint of Fi 
gan’s Wake; can trace every one o 
Kafka’s sobs to its Freudian genesis 
can fill our ears full with the role o 
myth in history and ideology; can 


1 
philosophe 
looking of the philos ise 


the acquisition of an “aie 
, College has 
stantial . 
profiles our 
‘nough to 


The reader can trace the dominant 
features of Le Curbusier’s wor! 
through an over-all study of the vari- 
ous media used by the artist. Liberal 
use of photographic plates records his 
phenomenal “energy and accomplish- 
ments. They have been selected from 
his 4,000 sets of architectural plans, 
hundreds of paintings and scores of 
murals and models. One little wonders 
that he was awarded Ist Prize at the 
international competition for the Palace 
of the League of Nations in 1927, and 


modert 


detailed 


ee a LE CORBUSIER: Architect, Painter, 
New York: Macmillan. 152 pages. $7.50 


Le Corbusier's Versatility 


Reviewed by ROBERT LLOYD CANTOR 
Writer. 


Edited by~Stamo Papadaki 


i was the 


most versatile creative genius 
T 


with the brush (Mona Lisa, Last Supper) 
al, hydraulic and aerodynamic under- 


Charles Edouard Jean- 
approaches the genius and versatility 
2xemplar. Le Corbusier, in his sixtieth 





that 20 years later he was appointed 
as co-architect for the designing of the 
contemplated UN headquarters in N.Y 
A few vears ago the Museum of Modern 
Art heralded his virtuosity and spot- 
lighted his work in a mammoth 
show His architectural interest in 
large-scale planning lies in the direc- 
tion of complete urban developments 
and modernization of entire cities 
which he brilliantly presented in his 
theoretical treatises on “urbanism.” 
Among the authorities who have con- 
tributed to the book are Harvard’s 
Dean Hudnut, Ferdinand Leger and 
James Thrall Soby. Innumerable 
books solely on or by Le Cobusier are 
available. All, however, are written 
in foreign tongues. This is the first 
book in the English language on Le 
Corbusier and is recommended to the 
layman unconditionally. 

Le Corbusier’s projects in. lyricism 
are also surveyed; his founding of the 


.provide an opportunity for the ador 


‘ Ozenfant, hi 


furniture and indus 
editorship of Plat, 
and L’Esprit Nouveau (one 
yutstanding international maj: 
azines devoted tc aj] phases of contem- 
porary aesthetics), and his other dis 
tinguished and diversified activities 
are highlighted in this volume. 
Readers of the excerpts from 
s will note his flam- 
i pen. Some, how: 
reviewer, will be 4 
with the selected 


Purcist nove eni with 
-ontributions in 
trial design. his 
Prelude 


of our 


Corbusier’s w riting 
boyantly rhetorica 
PVET, like the 
together surfeited 
gems. 

It is indeed difficult to convince th 
powers-that-be of the need for urbat 
planning during normel periods. How 
necessary 


ever, a renaissance is 
many war-ravished areas. This maj 


tion of the ideas of Le Corbusiéh E 
rather than the helter-skelter develo? F 
ments which are mushrooming every 
where prompted by the public’s clam 
for construction’ haste Momentary 
necessity. lobby pressure. and plannins 
for the “future good” are at variant 
today 

(R. L. Cantor, Chairman of the Fi# 
& Industrial Arts Dept. at West Vir 
ginia Tech.., is currently visiting 
sor at Columbia U.) 
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Ivan and. Stalin 


Reviewed by ALBERT PARRY 


THE MARCH OF MUSCOVY: Ivan the Terrible and the Growth of the 
Russian Empire, 1400-1648. By Harold Lamb. Garden City, N. Y:: 
Doubleday & Company. 297 pages. $3.75. 


Emperor Nicholas I or Tsar Ivan IV. On the other hand, certain striking 


N O one can claim with impunity that Stalin’s rule is exactly like that of 


similarities are frequently overlooked. 


Some of the roots of reactionary 


Stalinism are, of course, plainly in the soi] and soul of Muscovy more than in those 


of Marx. 


In his book Harold Lamb did not mean to trace Stalin the Terrorist to Ivan 


the Terrible. Actually, so lengthy is 
his canvas (beginning with 1200, or 
333 years before Ivan IV’s birth and 
ending with the sale of Alaska in 1867) 
that Ivan occupies but a modest center. 
And so many are Mr. Lamb’s facts and 
dates that sometimes you wonder what 
he is after and whether he himself 
knows his purpose. It is true that he 
prefaces his narrative with a quotation 
from V. O. Kliuchevsky, the eminent 
Russian historian of the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century, to 
the effect that “the fundamental factor 
of Russian history has been migration 
or colonization.” But if that is Mr. 
Lamb’s chief thesis, too, he has failed 
to present it sharply and_lucidly 
enough. He has certainly failed to re- 
interpret it in the light of whatever 
humanity has learned about Russia 
since Kliuchevsky’s death in 1911. 


» ” ” 


YET THE BOOK has a modicum of 
value. The reader who tries to under- 
stand Stalin’s Russia by means of 
historical analysis may rest his atten- 
tion on these meaningful items: 

When Ivan IV’s grandfather, Ivan 
III, conquered Novgorod it was through 
a method as simple as it was deadly: 
he helped to stir up disturbances in 
the city-republic; he provoked the men 
of Novgorod deliberately, and then 
accused them of treachery despite the 
fact that they owed him no allegiance. 
When the victims were sufficiently 
divided and thus weakened, he sent 
troops, ostensibly to help Novgorod 
against rebels but in truth to occupy it. 
Following which, one-third of Nov- 
gorod’s leading families were deported 
to “more docile cities . 
der Moscow’s control” where they were 
to live “uprooted from their past” and 
its freedom and glory. Mr. Lamb adds 
perenthetically: “This process of up- 
rooting peoples was to be repeated 
again and again by Moscow.” 

Or consider Ivan’s father, Vasily. It 
was in his Moscow that Sigismund von 
Herberstein, an envoy from Austria, 
noted the peculiar circumstance that 
at least two Russian courtiers had to 
ve present when the Westerner wanted 
to talk business. A single Russian sub- 
ject was not trusted by Vasily to con- 
duct any negotiations with a foreigner. 

But choicest parallels with our times 
come to the reader’s mind when he 
finally reaches the chapters on Ivan 1V 
himself. Here are, for instance, the 
Tsar’s oprichniki, the élite guard who 
érrest and torture people yet deny their 
own existence! Their victims have no 
ight of defense either at court or 
through the use of arms. Apalling 
cases were cited by Jerome Horsey, a 
Visiting Englishman, who brought back 
this glimpse of the Tsar’s cruelty: 

“Miessoidovsky, his supreme notary, 
Cispleasing him, his wife was taken 
and . . . hanged over her husband’s 
door and so kept a fortnight, he being 
Criven to go in and out under her all 
that time.” 

Other women were violated en masse 
by the Tsar’s soldiery; or, stripped. 
Sent into a forest, there hunted with 
rows; or dragged naked by horse- 

men, at the end of a rope, through a 
Tiver to be drowned. Both men and 
women were crowded into filthy pens, 
there to starve until they ate the flesh 
of their fallen comrades, whereupon 
the survivors were slaughtered. And all 
this methodic violence was done amid 
Plous Ueclarations of the Tsar’s love 


.. directly un- 





for his people as well as his persistent 
diplomatic wooing of some foreigners 
while fighting other foreigners. Befoul 
and fool, murder and rule—this seemed 
to be the Tsar’s grim motto. 

Of all the foreigners Ivan selected 
the English as most talented and yet 
gullible. Some of them indeed trusted 
him. Others didn’t but thought they 
could get the better of him in any deals 
while supporting him against his own 
people and his foreign foes such as the 
Poles. The Polish court tried to warn 
Queen Elizabeth against trading with 
Tsar Ivan: “The Muscovite, enemy to 
all liberty under the heavens, daily 
grows mightier by the increase of such 


* things as brought to him. Thither are 


brought . . . weapons heretofore un- 
known to him... by whose means 
he maketh himself strong to vanquish 
all others. Your Majesty knoweth not 
the strength of this enemy, nor the 
authority he has over those who serve 
him.” And Anthony Jenkinson, while 
gaining profits for England in Ivan’s 
Muscovy, had his misgivings: “How 
could the Russes show compassion to 
other nations when they are not merci- 
ful unto their own?” 


* * * 


THESE DAYS Stalin’s historians try 
to revive and expand the legend plain 
Russian folk loved their Ivan at all 
times. They write that he was terrible 
to treacherous nobles only, never to 
the masses. In Mr. Lamb’s book, too, 
there are occasional hints of this legend 
of the people’s “reverence” and “adula- 
tion” for Ivan. But as early as Page 
162, there comes an admission: “Slowly 
the popular devotion to the hero of 
Kazan seemed to change. When Ivan 
arranged an amusement for the masses 
in the Red Place after the destruction 
of Novgorod, by announcing that 
rebels and criminals would be tortured 
for all to see, the expected crowd failed 
to appear. Even [when| Ivan himself 
went out to the Red Place, few spec- 
tators came forward.” it was no acci- 
dent that the Time of Trouble, a series 
of palace revolutions, mass uprisings 
and foreign invasions, nearly resulting 
in a complete dissolution of Muscovy, 
iiared up so soon after Ivan IV’s death. 

Not all this is clear from M. Lamb’s 
book. His is a meaty volume, but the 
meat is practically concealed by the 
unnecessary garnish of his unwarranted 
detail so thickly piled-up with no dis- 
cernible rhythm or thesis except a 
sheer chronological order. And there 
are errors galore, due chiefly to the 
author’s lack of knowledge of the 
Russian language. He repeatedly mis- 
calls Ivan “Grodznyi” (for Groznyi or 
Grozny). He mangles Yermak, the 
conqueror of Siberia, into “Irmak.” On 
Page 111, he transforms Lithuanians 
into “kindred Slavs,” which they are 
not. And so on, interminably. 

But if you don’t try to figure out 
why Mr. Lamb wrote this book with 
so little knowledge of Russia and with 
such vague purpose of his own; if you 
concentrate on the old witness accounts 
he quotes from Western sources, a 
reading is rewarding. You will find 
quite a lot of material about Ivan which 
renders Stalin more understandable— 
that is, if you still don’t understand 
him. 

(Albert Parry is Associate Professor 
ef Russian Civilization and Language 
at Colgate University.) 





The Dark Residuum 


Reviewed by DIANA CHANG 
THE RESIDUAL YEARS. By William Everson. New York: New Directions. 


148 pages. $3.00. 


A WAY OF HAPPENING. By Ruth Herschberger. New York: Pelligrini 


and Cudahy. 56 pages. $2.00. 


FIGURES FOR AN APOCALYPSE. By Thomas Merton. New York: New 


Directions. 111 pages. $2.50. 


N the preface to The Residual Years, William Everson states: “The years reveal, 


reveal and recede into the dark 


experience. .. 


residuum that is the totality of our 
.” If his book represents the totality, it is also a residue of the 


years, and as such imposes a mass of personal, confessional and platitudinous 


material on the reader who wants poetry. 


While the chronology of the poems is interesting—the earliest and the best 


having been written in a labor camp 
for the unemployed in 1934, and the 
most recent in a labor camp for con- 
scientious objectors in 1946,—there is 
an atmosphere of too many clocks that 
drag themselves toward their “ultimate 


* hour,” and too much plumbing into the 


areas of “inexistence.” Though Mr. 
Everson’s vocabulary suggests poetry 
written from the metaphysical corners 
of personality, his expression and 
attitudes can best be described as 
ritualistic rather than religious, glan- 
dular rather than fundamental. 


° * J 


INTELLECTUAL AND CONSCIOUS, 
Ruth Herschberger writes poetry in 
A Way of Happening that is limited by 
iis own satire, irony and awareness. 
With many skillful lines in “The 
History of the Detection of Death,” 
and not hesitating to give the knife an 
extra twist in “To a Small-Mouth Bass,” 
Miss Herschberger is nevertheless 
guilty of marketing too much satire 
at the risk of cultivating sterility, and 
of overworking too many images and 
metaphors. Love borders on the vulgar 
in “In Panelled Rooms” because of ,the 
intrusion of an objective intellect. Miss 
Herschberger is at her best when she 
fuses her tactile qualities—merely 
emotional, though—with her intellec- 
tual approach into an immediacy of 
communication. 





ONE IS REMINDED of the Crashaw 
and Vaughn poems of the seventeenth 
century by Figures for an Apocalypse, 
Merton’s collection. Not that he in- 
dulges in the conceits and metaphors 
of the Donne school, but that he ex- 
plains the character of an inexplicable 
God through paradoxes that tease and 
yet satisfy. From Fr. Merton we do not 
get poems of meager ascetism, but 
rather a heady and breathless religious 
impulse. He describes worldliness not 
only with hands that reject, but with 
# mouth that has tasted. 

A poet whose singing cannot be 
hushed and an unembarrassed religious 
mvstic, Fr. Merton writes full, musical, 
never inhibited poetry. Not frustrate, 
but intense and flowering, the Trappist 
poet makes Christ and the Cross a new 
and surprising experience to both the 
objective reader and the one who finds 
in him recognition and new meaning. 
His is the spirit of a great universal 
lover in “Spring: Monastery Farm”: 

For, for all these, their spring is their 

necessity: 

But we have traded April for our 

ransom and our Hundredfold. 

Our songs complete those deep, un- 

comprehending choirs. 

But the singing of April can be heard 
through the deep choirs of Thomas 
Merton’s summer. 





Trials of a Heretic 


Reviewed by RUTH SILVER 


HUGO GURGENY, Prisoner of the Lisbon Inquisition. By Mary Brearley. 
New York: Yale University Press. $3.50. 


In time, we usually place it roughly side by side with 


HE word “Inquisition” makes us think of a sea of red flames rising from a 
i river of red blood. 


Columbus’ first trip to America. 


Actually it was in the year of our Lord 1183 


that the Catholic Church decreed, after the Council of Verona, that its priests search 


for concealed heretics. This marks the beginning of the Inquisition. 


It was first 


used in southern France, was extended to Germany in the 13th century, came to 


Spain in 1481, when it was taken over 
by the Dominican monks; it finally 
spilled over into Portugal in 1557. In 
Germany, the Reformation put an end 
to it. In France, it continued until 
177. Napoleon suspended it in Spain 
in 1808, but it was reinstituted after 
his fal] and lasted till 1834. Italy was 
also free of it from 1808 to 1814, but 
it was not permanently liberated until 
1859. And in the highest council of the 
Catholic Church, in the Curia, the Holy 
Office continues to exist to this day. 

“In competitive savagery the Inquisi- 
tion has been far outstripped in our 
own day, but as an engine of destruc- 
tion of all that is fruitful in the life of 
a people it has so far known few 
rivals,’ Mary Brearley states in her 
fascinating story of one of its victims. 
We have only to think of the fate of 
the Spanish empire, “where the sun 
never set,” and where the Inquisition 
raged furiously, to perceive the truth 
of this statement. 

co x ” 

IN HER CHRONICLE of the case of 
the Protestant English merchant, Hugo 
Gurgeny, Miss Brearly recounts in de- 
tail how this destruction was accom- 
plished. The scene is Portugal shortly 
after it was conquered by the Span- 
iards. The Inquisitors are members of 
the then new order of Jesuits, whose 





founder, Loyola, had meant them to 
combat the heresy of Reformation 
positively, by invigorating the Faith 
and by good deeds. The year was 1606. 

There had been Englishmen in 
Portugal, and especially in Lisbon, 
since the time of the Crusades. In 1605 
the King of Spain and the King of 
England (James I) concluded a Treaty 
by which the English in Lisbon were 
granted a certain amount of freedom 
from molestation, in return for equi- 
valent privileges for Catholics in Eng- 
land. The Pope gave his blessing to 
the Treaty, and issued a general safe- 
conduct for the English merchants. But 
in spite of the Pope and the two Kings, 
the Inquisition arrested Hugo Gurgeny 
and proceeded against him because he 
was a member of the Church of Eng- 
land and, as such, a heretic. 


The Inquisition had more tragic 
victims then Protestant Englishmen. 
The Jews and Moors were killed in 
masses. But in this slender volume, 
which is a masterly rewriting of the 
official transcript of the case, with only 
enough information added to fill in 
background, these emerges a man 
fighting for his conscience against a 
terror which no amount of statistics 
could illustrate wore fully. 















e Modern Rover Boys 


Reviewed By JAMES BALDWIN 


THE MOTH. By James M. Cain. N 


REVIEWER handed a James M 

/ \ fronted by several problems, uot t 
the t that he is discussing Mr. Cain at all. What 

‘nt aridity, such manifest nonsense? Mr. 


ing with his conscienec the ta 
after all, is one to say about such pe 
Cain is no novelist, he has, indeed, th 
achieve his first valid characterization 
For me, at the top of his amazingly 
over-rated form, as in The Postma 
Always Rings Twice, in Double hh 
demnity and Serenade, he was, when 
not downright revolting, obscurely and 
insistently embarrassing. Not only did 
he have nothing to say, but he drooled 
so tu speak, as he said it. It seemed 
much kinder, really, to take no not 
of him, to adopt with him that same 
fiercely casual, friendly air, assumed 
let us say, when visiting two otherw 
harmless people who are, howeve:, 
shamefully addicted to early morning 
drunkenness. 


Mr. Cain, of course, strongly resist 
such treatment; he stands, in the fir:i 
piace, by no means alone. He ha 
moreover, a following described by the 
publishers’ blurb as “vast” and, wh 
is perhaps more important than any 0 
this, he is himself conv inged of his um 
portance. He writes with the stolid 
humorless assurance of the America: 
Rather a grea j 


self-made man 


has been written concerning his breat!) 


le staccato “pace,” his terse, corn 
of-the-mouth “style,” his significa 
i 1 recorder of the seamier sid 
American life Thi l nonsense V 
Cain rite fanta ind fanta 
the most unendurabl mawk ' 
sentimental sort; | pace i snp 
that of the gangster motion pict » and 
ni tyle 1s more | ntious lb 
nor rewarding it of Ter ’ 
th P ‘ 

l \ } l M 1 I ‘ 
Lio novel; the p ers ad 
it will “surprise and delight” the a 
mentioned formidable follow i 
sentiment endorsed | Mr. Cain bb 
self, who shyly confesses a ha 
to tell tales of a “wider implicatio» 
than those that deal exclusively wii! 
one man’s relation to one womai yt 
ambition which, since I have *t io 
meet either a man or a woman in Mr 
Cain's pages, seems rather prematie 





Apparently the great distinct) 


»w York: Alfred A. Knopf, 373 pp. $3.00 


‘ain novel to discuss finds himself con- 


ast of which is the necessity of squar- 


sentence still to write, he has yet to 





Tine Moth lies in its exhausting and 
jesperate diversity: it involves boy- 
oil-fires, theft, 
hoboes, the depression, the inevitable 
vyoman (hard and dangerous) and the 
inevitable husband (dull and well- 
meaning). The happy ending is eco- 
nomically assured by an apalling and 
all too likely scheme of frozen dinners 
shipped to housewives all over the 
country by a plan known happily thus 
far only to Mr. Cains’ hero. The happy 
‘nding also involves the culmination 
of a curious and breathless romance 
between the hero and an extremely 
brittle child of twelve, who becomes, 
at a more seemly age, his wife. This 
affair, it is worth noting, is not in the 
least unconvincing; it operates per- 
fectly within Mr. Cain’s framework 
ind sums up for me something in- 
trinsically tawdry and ugly, something, 
very literally, nasty, which pervades 
all of his work 


sopranos,  oil-wells, 


[t occurred to me while reading 
‘arlier and less ambitious Mr. Cain 
that his ruthless protagonists and thei 
varful weet-hearts were actually 
jescendants of the Rover Boys and 
iat the only thing wrong with them 
is the fact that they were still reeling 
xn the discovery that they were iii 


the 


yossession of visible and functioning 
‘xual orgar It was the impact of 
this discovery that so hopelessly and 
nurderously disoriented them; they 

‘re, thenceforth, at the mercy of the 
senitalia, the power of which they 

‘re endlessly compelled io prove. Mi: 
Cain surveys these dull, untidy adoles 
‘nts with a moist, benevolent fascina- 
tton, betraying in these novels, the 
iwvel in which the tradition and 
jargon of the American tough guy have 
en pushed to their furthest limit, the 
iypocrisy, the horror and the loneli- 
ness from which this tradition sprang 


(James Baldwin has written for The 


Nation, Commentary and other mag- 
azines.) 





The Role of 


(Continued from Page Nine) 
the understanding of his own musical 
time and place which is nevressa 
to a living relationship with fhe 
products of other times and pla 
The critic to him is the collaborato 
** the composer, helping, by his sem 
sitive explorations, to create a climar 
of opinion more favorable for unde: 
standing and appreciation of the ta 


ter’s efforts. 


Virgil Thomson's effort comes across 
with its usual nonchalance and facile 
ness, but, it must be said, without ioo 
much to sink one’s teeth in. His ovi- 
line suggests: 1) stylistic identifica 
tion, 2) expressive identification, +) 
the classical aids to memory, (1- “What 
is it like?”, 2- “What is it about? 
3-"“How does it go?’’), and 4) the ve - 
bal formulation of it. It is ali neatly 
summed up in the directive: “Study 
music and learn to write.” Well, that 
that. and hardly world-shaking! 


Lang, in a nicely balanced pape 
deplores the lamentable situation 0! 
the composer; points out how he has 
been allowed to drop to the bottom oi 
the musical hierarchy and how the 
vast majority of concert-goers are i- 
terested in.*he virtuoso, whether per - 
former or conductor, and not the wor! 
or the composer; and reminds the 
critic of his serious responsibility iv 


helping to restore the composer to his 
rightful place. The rest of the contri- 


12 


the Critic 


yutions seem too modest in results to 
warrant special comment. 
> . * 

WHAT, THEN, SHOULD BE the 
proper function of a music critic? 
Should he be a palpitating sensoriu™ 
wmpressionistically cataloguing the suc- 
cession of his subjective moods unde 
the impact of the musical works, 
an objective delineator of the musical 
work itself? Should he be technical 
analyst, esthetic philosopher, cultural 
historian, or what combination of each? 
Perhaps his function ought to be the 
more modest one of guide and inter- 
preter to the vast uninformed, the 
»sthetic middleman, so to speak, be- 
tween the musical work and the lis 
> If so, on what level should he 
perform? And once having established 
the abstract ideal of the good music 
critic, how enable him to function on 
a high technical and esthetic level in 
an age of commercialism where the 
tastes of the vast majority are formed 
(or malformed) by the radio, the 
movie and the juke-box? These central 
juestions are not sufficiently faced up 
to in this book, in spite of some excel- 
lent scattered thoughts. What makes 
a good music critic still needs a more 
jefinitive answer than offered any- 
where in this book. 


tener? 


(In a future issue of the literary sec- 
tion we shall present an analysis of the 
criticism of severa) well-known critics 
by Jim Cork.) 


Power and the People 


Reviewed by HARRY W. LAIDLER 


ELECTRIC POWER AND GOVERNMENT POLICY. New York: Twentier 
Century Fund. 860 pages. $5.00 
HE struggle for the control by the people of the electrical resources of th 
T nation has been one of the epics of the last half century. During this period 
the electric industry has grown from a baby luxury industry to one of the 
»conomic pillars of society. From 1902 to the 1940s the output of electric Power 
increased over 60 times and the use of electricity penetrated deeply into Americay 
homes, American industry and all the facets of our daily lives. During this periog 


mammoth corporations developed and 
captains of industry sought time and 
azain to create electrical empires with 
resulting vast profits and economic 
power. With these ends in view they 
squandered tens of millions of dollars 
in an effort to prevent effective regu- 
lation and to crush every movement 
toward public ownership. 

During that period as well, scores 
»f soldiers of the common good — Sen- 
atoe George W. Norris, David E. Lili- 
sathal, Carl D. Thompson, Judson 
King, Frank Walsh, John R. Haynes, 
John Bauer, Maurice Davidson, Ross 
»— Seattle, and Scattergood of Los 
Anazeles. among others,— dedicated 

-ars of their lives to the fight for 
yublic power administered in the in- 
terest not of an economic oligarchy, 
yt of the people as a whole. 


fa this volume, the Twientieth Cen- 


tuey Fund seeks to present the salient 
acts about the electrical power in- 
justey to this generation. As is the 
50 ith numerous of the Fund’s 
xlumes, Electric Power and Govern= 
Policy is divided into two parts 

first a careful factual survey; the 
second commendations for action 


»” 2 committee of specialists of vary- 
inz points of view 

CHE BOOK IS NOT a new publi- 
ation in its entirety. For in 1944 the 
Fund published the recommendations 
in a volume edited by Edward Eyre 
Hunt, as well as a summary of the 
findings. The complete findings are 
heve presented by a Research Staff 
headed by Arthur R. Burns, and the 
recommendations, by three leaders in 
the electric industry, and in addition, 
Bonbright of Co- 
lumbia, Muray D. Lincoln, leader of 
»operatives, and LaRue Brown, a 
counsel in rate cases. The factual re- 
poct is a mine of information concern- 
ing the growth of the industry, the 
rise of public regulation, the obstacles 
t» effective regulation, and the story 
»f municipal, state and federal own- 
2cship. It likewise deals with the future 
need of a national electric power sys- 


Professor James C. 


tem 

Among the most interesting parts of 
the chapters on mu- 
nicipally owned plants and on the 
T. V. A. The research staff, in its 
studies of municipal plants, makes, 
among other things, a comparison be- 
tween the rates charged by 16 munici- 
pal systems and those charged by 19 
selected private companies serving 
communities of similar size in neigh- 
boving territory. In the large majority 
»€ cases, the public rates are shown 
to be lower than the private rates. 
‘Ia only eight of 96 comparisons cover=- 
ing non-competing systems,” the au- 
thors declare, “were private bills 
lowec than municipal bills. Moreover, 
in 54 out of 96 comparisons, the private 
bills were higher than the municipal 
bills by 20 percent or more; in 32 
cases they were 50 percent or more 
above the municipal bills. By con- 
tcast, only one private bill was more 
than 20 percent under the municipal 
biil.” The municipal systems generally 
spent less for sales promotion and 
genecal and administrative purposes. 
They provided more adequately for 
anaual depreciation. 


this survey are 





The staff gives much attention ty 
the charge of the private utilities thy 
rates in public plants are often lowe 
because private corporations pay taxe, 
However, the Fund experts declare 
municipal plants on the whole pay 
large contributions to the municipal. 
ities in cash and free services which 
more than offset the taxes paid by 
private plants. In 1936, when cash 
contributions and the net value of 
free services were added to taxes, the 
total contribution of public plants t 
government was 25.8 percent of th 
revenue, nearly twice the ratio fo 
private systems 

‘he survey likewise shows that th 
low rates charged by the T. VA 
have resulted in lower rates through 
mut the surrounding country and the 
lives saved. health improved ani 
security from floods resulting from the 
T. V. A. development have been o 
inest 


imable value to the community 


The study potnts out in detail the need 


for a well-integrated national power 
system 

The factual survey is llowed by 
the commendations of the special 
ommities, On the problem of our 
present system of state regulation, the 


ymimittes was of the unanimous opin 
ion that this system was utterly un 
satisfactory and that the interstate 
natuve of the industry necessitated a 
‘fective system of federal regulation 

THE COMMITTEE as 
mits that the low rates 


a whole ad 

1arged by 
the T. V. A. “have not been without 
and tha 
the T. VY. A. policy of rate makin 
is meeting with apparent success. Ty 
committee likewies speaks somewhd 
cautiously of the advantages of ‘suc 
multiple-purpose projects as th 
T. V. A. with its aim of generatin 
*lectricity, controlling floods, conser' 
ing the soil, advancing navigation, et 
Professor Bonbright chides the othe 
members of the committee on the tet 
tative nature of their conclusion 
maintaining that the development ¢ 
such multiple-purpose projects as i 
T. V. A. was “one of the greatet 
national achievements of the 1930s" 
He likewise points to the fact thé 
the factual survey of the Reseafd 
Staff has clearly pointed to the supet 
Ority of the larger publicly-ownel 
plants 


effect upon its neighbors” 


The Committee avoids discussion ¢ 
the controversial problem as % 
whether the nation’s interests would 
best be conserved by a natioul 
electrical power development whdlf 
under public control or by the pres 
partly private, partly public and patil 
cooperative system. Nor does it dé 
with the extent to which the pov 
resources are concentrated in the hast 
of big banking and commercial # 
terests. It is to be hoped that # 
Twientieth Century Fund in the fut é L 
will frankly face this problem, so (A 
cial to the future of the industry # i" 
to the health of our economy. In 





Fund, the Research Staff and 
Special Committee for the light ™ 
have turned on this important ind 
try and for the foundation their Sy 
provides for a constructive progra® % 
action in the days ahead. 

(Harry W. Laidler, distingu 
American economist, is Executive ’ 
rector of the League for ind 
Democracy.) 
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| “MURDERERS AMONG US” 


Max Youngstein 








Vice president of Eagle Lion Pictures, announces that his firm will 


shortly release the cinema version of the Charles Dickens 


classic “Oliver Twist.” 


SIX O'CLOCK ACTORS 


“HOPE IS THE THING WITH 
FEATHERS.” By Richard Har- 
rity. Directed by Joseph Kramm. 


“CELEBRATION.” 
Foote. D 


Horton 
An- 


By 
Joseph 


rected by 


thony." AFTERNOON STORM. 
By E. P. Conkle Directed bi 
John O'Shauglu essy Three 
one-act plays produced by Fred 
Steward The Six O’Clock 
Theatre Studio presented by 
the Experimental Theatre, un- 
der ponsorship of the 
America tional Theatre and 
Academy 
For some -ason—-perhaps ca! 
Tried ov the lamented 
Federal Theatre days actors 
have recently looked more «ri- 


ously at their work than, outside 


of the enforced continuance of 
repertory hearsel, has been then 
wont. A painter. or a writer. can 
£0 off by himself and create. An 
actor needs company, a company 
of fellow performers in a play 


Recently, actors without jobs, and 
actors in iob for a long time. 
have been banding together to 
keep their talents fresh and varied 
by trying other plays. 

One such group, “The Six 
O'Clock Theatre”, has met fo 
three seasons. Without scenery or 
costumes, the actors have put on 
twenty-three short plays. between 
chores in longer plays on Broad- 
way. Players from twenty-five 
Broadway shows of the past two 
seasons are in the group. The di- 
rectors are also actors. 

. It is good for the theatre that 
Its players work together in such 


yne 


wise; and we welcome the pres- | 
entation of their work at Maxine | 
three | 


Elliott's. Theatre 
Plays themselves, only one 
freshly rewarding. “Celebration” 
8 a routine picture of the de- 


Of the 


is 


Srdation of a southern “aris- 
ee _ family. “Afternoon 
Storm” shows Mary Todd left 


Waiting at the church while Abe 
Lincoln“ wrastles” with 
and the memory of his 
Ann Rutledge. 
peu 


his sou 
love for 
“Hope Is the Thing 











| All trade unions and fre- 
| ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
ter parties to do so through 
ernard Feinman, Manager | 
of the NEW LEADER THE- | 
ATRICAL DEPAR 


TMENT. | 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New | 
t Theatrical Depart- | 








Ment, 7 East 15th St.. N.Y. C. 
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With Feathers” took the audience 
by storm. 

Set on benches in Central Park, 
the playlet shows a group of 
bums gathering for the night. 
Such plot as it has evolves from 
the efforts of one of the group 


to catch a duck; but it gathers 
power from the portraits of sev- 
eral of the derelicts. Most fully 


shown psychologically is the for- 
mer prize-fighter, hanging half- 
crazily to the delusion that he is 
still a power. More rewarding as 
acting parts are the merry cynic, 
played by Will Geer with several 
rich moments; and the pious old 
tramp whose every moment Da- 
niel Reed makes real. Through 
most of this play one is laughing, 
vet a deep pathos underlies the 
humor, a sorrow at human de 
tritus, too deep for tears. 

Both the public and the theatre 
will benefit from increasing ac- 
tivity of such groups as The Six 
O'Clock Theatre. Anta does well 
to help them, and to bring them 
forth. J.1.5. 
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| successfully 


| capital 
| Us” 


|feminine star of the film, was re- 


|her work in this film, Ernst Bor- 


INEW FOREIGN FILM AT AVENUE PLAYHOUSE 





TO PREMIERE AT AVENUE 
PLAYHOUSE AUG. 16TH 


One of the very few post-war 
German films (made in the Rus- 
sian zone of Berlin) ever to be 
shown in all four 
occupational! zones of the German 
city, “Murderers Among 
(Die Moerder Sind Unter 
Uns), a topical drama of guilt 
and morality in present-day Ger- 
many, will have its first Amer- 
ican showing starting Monday, 
August 16th at the Avenue Play- 
house. The film was written and 
directed by Wolfgang Staudte, a 


newcomer to German film ranks, 
but with this. his first directorial 
achievement. he steps into the 


front rank with the cinema elect 
of Europe. Hildegard Knef, the 


cently awarded the prize at the 
Cannes Film Festival for “the best 
performance by an actress” for 


chart plays opposite her as the 
disilliysioned doctor who regains 
his confidence not only in him- 
self but in humanity, “Murderers 
Among Us” is a Defa (Berlin) pro- 
duction filmed. of course, in the 
actual locales of rubble-laden 
Berlin, and being released in 
the United Siaies by the Artkino 
corporation. Dialogue is in Ger- 
man and they ee complete titles 
in English. 


ROXY HOLDS OVER SHOW 
The Roxy Theatre’s new triple 
entertainment program, which re- 
mains for a second week, includes 
the new 20th Century-Fox drama, 
“The Walls of Jericho”, a com- 


is 





plete show on the Variety Stage 
starring Dick Haymes, and an all- 
new revue on the Ice Stage, 
“Summer Carnival on Ice”. 


“KEY LARGO” IN ITS 5TH 
WEEK AT THE STRAND 
Chalking ur 


week’s business ever recorded in 


the 24-year history of the N. Y. 
Strand Theetre, “Key 

Warner Bros. melodrama starring 
Humphrey Bogari, Edward G.| 


Robinson and Lauren Bacall, has 
been held ove: jor a 
beginning today Friday, Aug. 6th. 

Featured in ihe film adaption 
of the Maxwei} Anderson drama 
which John Huston directed, are 


Lionel Be:rviovre and Claire 
Trevor. 

The accompanying “in person” 
show. headlining Count Basie 


and his Orchestra and Billie Hol- | 


liday, alsc for a fifth 


week. 


continues 


“JENNY LAMOUR” OPENS 
AT THE AMBASSADOR 


Henri-Georges Clouzot’s French 


latest film production, “Jenny 
Lamour”, (“Quai Des Orfevres”), 
will begin en indetermined en- 


gagement on Friday, August 13th, 
at the Ambassador Theatre, 49th 
Street and Broadway. It will fol- 
low the current run of “The Ile- 


IML UNTANOHL LLANE | gals” there. 















SHOWPIATE 
Of THE NATION 


XO d 


! 


RADIO 


WALLACE 
BEERY 

CARMEN 

MIRANDA 


ON STAGE: 


“A HONEY OF A SHOW !"—Creelman, Sun 


"A DATE WITH JUDY™ 


Color by TECHNICOLCH 
Directed by Richard Thorpe - Produced by Joe Pasternak 
A Metro-Goldwya-Mayer Piciure 
“JUBILEE” —Produced by 
tings by Bruno Maine . 
Ballet, Glee Club, Music Hall Symphoay Orchestra under 
the direction of Alexander Smaillens, 


ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER 


CITY MUSIC WAL 


JANE ELIZABETH 
POWELL * TAYLOR 
XAVIER ROBERT 

* CUGAT * STACK 


Leonidoff, set- 
. with the Rockettes, Corps de 
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“THE WALLS 


Directed by John M. Stahl 


ZAI NAOMCOSUYRDPHVAA HPA DPPRONLVHAETHVO4 4904119) UEPOERU A A ODOO PPP TPOPRTO A 


ON STAGE! 
DICK HAYMES 
ON ICE! 


Fritz Dietl 





with Ann Dvorak 


Carol Lynne - Arnold Shoda 


LIC a 
How New York is going for that Jericho love! = 


Cornel Wilde - Linda Darnell - Anne Baxter - Kirk Douglas 


OF JERICHO" 


Produced by Lamar Trotti 





Decors Open 10:30-A.M. 


scROXY 


7th AVE. & 80th ST. 








“On an Island With You” 
M 





Largo,” | ABBOTT & COSTELLO FIL 






Carmen Miranda 














q 

i 

Feaured in “A Date With Jucy” 
at the Music Hae). 





BS 


The film, which hes Fagtlish 
subtitles, stars Louis Jouvet and 
Suzy Delair, and his heavily ae- 
cented by murder, meledrama 
mystery and music. 


“ON AN ISLAND WITH YOu” 
IN 3RD WEEK AT CAPITOL | 


AGM’s Technicolor musical siar- 
ring Esther Williams. Pete: Law- 
for’, Jimmy Durante, Cyd Cha- | 





| risse, Ricardo Montalban and Xa..} 
| vier Cu 
ihe biggest single |in its third week at the Capiiol | 
in | Theatre. 


gat and his band 


«6 


now 
| 
| 


|HELD OVER AT CRITERION | 


| With business continuing 


ata 





Ray 


Milland 











5 BE 
Stars in “So Evil My Love” 
at the Rivoli. 





|of its showing, the management 


of Loew’s Criterion Theatre has 
announced a holdover for the 
current Abbott & Costello starrer, 
“Abbott & Costello Meet Fran- 
kenstein,” which is now in its 
third week. 

Supporting the two zanies are 
Bela Lugosi, Lon Chaney, Glen 


| Strange, Lenore Aubert and Jane 


Randolph. 

The funfilm was directed by 
Charles T. Barton and produced 
by Robert Arthur. 





HINDU BALLET AT CITY 


| CENTER SEPT. 21ST 


The Mayor’s Committee for the 
commemoration of New York’s 
Golden Jubilee have concluded 
arrangements for Ram Gopal and 
his Hindu Ballet and Charles 
Weidman and his company to 
appear during the International 
Dance Festival scheduled to be- 
gin at the City Center on Septem- 
ber 21st. The Paris Opera Ballet, 


|sponsored by the Government of 


France has already been announce- 
ed to open the two-\#eseks Festival 
which will run threagh October 


5th week |lively pace for the first twe weeks | 3rd. 
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When They Let A 
Fascinating, Romantic 
Obsession... Rule Their 
Love-Lonely Hearts! 


‘So Evil . 
My Love 
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NOW 


FIVOLI 


Scientifically Air-Cond: i 
Doors Open 9:30 A.M. —S'way & 49th St. | 
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The Truth — Whoever Suffers ' 


From FERDINAND LUNDBERG 


“Communist 


seem to me to deserve some comment. 


ONATHAN STOUT’S observations in your issue of August 7 on 
J Spy Ring and Partisan Politics 


The motives of the Thomas Committee in making these disclosures now, he 
suggests, is “politics.” This term is usually invoked by way of dismissal of some- 


thing that is being done by 
that is how Mr. Stout is using the term. 


a political group, and I take it from the context that 


However, under the American political system anything whatever that is done 
by any of the three branches of government is done for “political reasons.” The 


Founding Fathers, very sagely, held in 
such slight esteem the average man’s 
respect for truth and the public inter- 
terest per se that they established a 
system, in which the two-party system 
is a natural growth, wherein one may 
derive political advantage by holding 
up to public view the shortcomings of 
the other party. The political reward 
for so doing is, and is intended to be, 
public acclaim and votes at the polls. 
To say that any action or disclosure, 
then, is motivated by “politics’’—that 
is, by desire for political advantage 

is to say very little. The important 
thing, from the point of view of public 
interest, is that 
needful is done or disclosed. 


something publicly 

Stout’s second point was that what 
was disclosed was “old,” known to him- 
self and to readers of The New Leader. 
The New Leader, however, circulates 
among a relatively restricted and 
sophisticated readership, and influential 
though it may be, it cannot be con- 
sidered as having the ear of the broad 
American public. What was disclosed, 
then, about Communist espionage in 
high government circles was not “old” 
to millions of readers of daily news- 
papers and to radio listeners. To them 


as to news editors it was “new,” and 
very disturbing news. 
The testimony given, he says, was 


old to the FBI, to the Civil 
Commission and to various grand juries 
sitting under the 
Department of Justice 


Service 


jurisdiction of the 


It was also old, 


presumably, to Army and Navy In- 
telligence. All of these agencies, it is 
worth noting, are in the Executive 
3ranch of the government. No one 
with knowledge of how they function 
believes for a moment that they are 
not efficient. Why, then, did they not 
act on all this knowledge? As Stout 
knew all along, and as testimony in 
Congress developed, it was because of 
White House interference. 

Which brings us down to the third 
point, namely, that what is under way 
is an investigation of certain doings in 
the Executive Branch by committees 
in the two houses of Congress. Under 
our system of constitutional checks- 
and-balances this is a perfectly legiti- 
mate proceeding, just as it is a legiti- 
mate proceeding for the partisans of 
one party to gain advantage over those 
of another by exposing to public view 
their shortcomings. 


. o € 


Mosr of these doings took place 
under President Roosevelt, some have 
persisted under Truman, as the Senate 
Committee under Ferguson of Michigan 
has brought to light. 

President Truman, it seems to me, 
made a serious blunder in trying, 
probably out of a sense of party loyal- 
ty, to cover up the close relations of 
his predecessor with the Communists 
as when he accused Congress of using 


the spy cases as a smokescreen for 


Congressional failure to deal with high 
prices and housing. The President, it 
seems to me, would have been better 
advised had he commended Congress 
for its investigatory zeal, at the same 
time calling upon it not to forget about 
high prices and housing, It does not 
follow that attention given to one of 
these questions must be given at the 
expense of the other; both can be dealt 
with, and Congress always deals with 
many diverse matters. Had the Presi- 
dent done this he would, | am sure, 
have gained the support of many citi- 
zens who are highly disturbed by what 
Congress is revealing about Roosevelt's 
collaboration with the Communists— 
not only during the war when Russia 
was our Hitler-made ally but also in 
the period 1933-1936; 1936-1939, and in 
1939-1941 (when the Communists were 
again publicly denouncing Roosevelt 
as in 1933-1936). 


People are highly disturbed by these 
disclosures because this is the picture 
that comes into view: 


1. The Communists were allowed to 
infiltrate highly sensitive areas of the 
government from 1933 onward, without 
cessation, and efficient government in- 
vestigatory agencies were paralyzed 
against taking action by White House 
control. 


2. In its dealings with Soviet Russia 
during and immediately after the war 
the United States took one serious 
diplomatic and political beating after 
the other, as though the United States 
were deliberately throwing the game 
to the Russians. (Wrong advice and 
wrong information from highly placed 
officials could produce such a result.) 

3. As a result of its diplomatic and 
political beatings the United States 


may be forced to fight a_ greatly 





ONE FOR THOMAS 


From ALVIN VICTOR 
To the Editor: 

What now, American liberals? The 
conventions are over and the candidates 
have been chosen. Have we, the Amer- 
ican liberals, any alternative between 
the Truman-Dewey tickets? 

I believe NO. Even if Truman had a 
chance, which he hasn't, I don’t think 
it possible for liberals to throw their 
ballots his way. The Democratic party 
is split beyond healing. 

This means there are three minority 
candidates in the field—Truman, Wal- 
lace and Thomas. Wallace, with his 
Kremlin ties, should be out of anv 
honest progressives’ consideration. 

This leaves Norman Thomas, the only 
logical candidate. He deserves the con- 
sideration of New Leader readers. 





HOW TO BAIT 
A WALLACEITE... 
Ask Him Questions From 
STEPHEN NAFT’S 


ANSWER PLEASE! 
QUESTIONS TO 
_ COMMUNISTS. 


—And Watch Him Squirm 
Order Your Copies Today! 
25¢ per copy 5 copies for $1.00 
THE NEW LEADER 
| 7 East 15th St., New York 3, N.Y 
Enclosed please find $ 
| for copies of Stephen Naft's 
| pamphiet, “ANSWER PLEASE! 
| QUESTIONS TO COMMUNISTS” 
NAME 
ADDRESS > ewe 
CITY Ss in 4 


ZONE........... STATE 
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Apropos of Benes 


From KAAREL R. PUSTA, Sr. 
Former Estonian Envoy to Czechoslovakia 


To the Editor: 


everyone the revealing story of 

Dr. Eduard Benes, “The Man who 
did Business with Stalin,” as told by 
Ivan Marek in The New Leader of 
July 31. Those who have been in per- 
sonal contact with the former Foreign 
Minister and President of Czecho- 
slovakia, will find in this article an- 
swers to many questions that puzzled 
them with regard to the behavior of 
this statesman before and during the 
last world crisis. But to all of us it 
should prove this: trickery in state 
politics does not pay any more than 
treachery in private life. 


I WOULD like to recommend to 


I feel that one has to read the Benes’ 
story together with the even more 
startling “Masaryk’s Suicide Letter to 
Stalin” (The New Leader of July 17), 
in order to understand the whole 
tragedy of the people of Czechoslovakia 
led by men who tethered their fortune 
to the stake of a foreign power, Russia, 
and then vanished from the stage. 


“I cannot live without freedom, I 
can not fight for it, because Jan Masa- 
ryk can not fight, even indirectly, 
against Russia and her Government” 
wrote the son of the founding father 
of a free and independent Czecho- 
slovakia. ... But the Czechs, the anti- 
Communists who are said to form two- 
thirds of the population? Why did they 
surrender without a fight? The answer 
of Ivan Marek is that they relied on 
one man, Benes, who enjoyed “tre- 
mendous popularity.” Why? Because, 


says Ivan Marek, he was believed to 
be “the clever man who could out- 
smart everybody.” Well, if this was 
considered as a dominant feature of 
the national genius of Czechoslovakia, 
it did not avail. ... 

Benes is quoted as having cabled from 
Washington to the Czech Government 
in-exile in London, on June 17, 1943: 

“Roosevelt asked me to transmit to 
Stalin in Moscow his views about the 
Baltic states. The United States are 
neither able nor willing to prevent 
their final incorporation to the USSR, 
but they have to take into considera- 
tion world public opinion; one must 
choose the right form and procedure 
to calm public opinion.” 

And this good news, inter alia, Benes 
brought to Stalin in Moscow! While the 
responsibility for the correctness of 
such a declaration by the late President 
of the United States remains entirely 
with Dr. Benes, one may take comfort 
in the fact that not only world public 
opinion, but the opinion of the Amer- 
ican people themselves, is still a great 
regulator which prescribes the conduct 
of their leaders. As a matter of fact, 
the incorporation of the Baltic states 
has never been recognized by the 
United States. The more’s the pity that 
there had been so little of the public 
opinion in Czechoslovakia! 

Long Island, N. Y. 
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strengthened bellicose Russia, at ty, 
mendous cost in American lives ang 
treasure. And it is here that the aye: 
age citizen begins to feel immediate 
concerned by what has been disclos 
for the first time to general view / 
Washington. 

Russia was never really our “ally 
We made ourselves Russia's ally, bg 
she never reciprocated, never showel 
once during the entire war that sy 
did anything but distrust us. Americz 
officials who were in Russia have test. 
fied abundantly to that. ; 

Loyalty checks of more than 2,000, 
governmental workers have disclos! 
only about 500 who might be Suspectelf « 
—a fact which leads commentators }j 
conclude that the infiltration of Con: 
munists into the government was neji 
gible. While quantitatively—as againg 
all the postmen, clerks, doormen ay 
elevator operators—it may have bee! 
negligible, qualitatively it was nat 
For the Communists and their frieni)) 
are shown to have been in responsibi) 
posts. Saying that they were negligibi|_ 
jin number, and attempting to dra) 
comfort from this fact, is like sayix 
that only 25 percent of the officers ani 
engineers of a ship are pirates, whik! 
75 percent of the officers and all th!” 
rank-and-file seamen are law-abidiyy 
citizens. t 

One can say this about the recent! 
Congressional disclosures without feat 
of contradiction: as a result of those fi 
disclosures nobody is going to keep tie)” 
lid on this situation any longer. Tel 
American public, alarmed by Russia 
aggression is going to be satisfied with 
nothing less than the truth, the whok 
truth and nothing but the truth, 
matter whose reputation is tarnishel 
in the process. 

Montgomery, N. Y. 









CONSTRUCTIVE AID FOR 
GERMANY 


Tue term Arbeiter Wohlfahrt may 
be roughly translated Workers’ 
Welfare. Before the Hitler era it 
was a mutual aid organization of 
the German labor and_ Socialist 
movement. In its field it attained an |) 
international reputation for con- 
structive work in the fields of relief |/ 
and recreation. When Hitler came |) 
into power its members were pe! |) 7 
secuted. 2 
With the ending of the war Ar- 
beiter Wohlfahrt was revived even 
before there were money or goods 
with which to carry on relief work. || 
But even in poverty-stricken Ger: |) 
many those who had a little more k 
than others soon began to organize | 
to relieve distress. In 1946 a cor |) 
responding organization with the |} 
same name was set up here in the | ‘ 


Sep 


United States. During two yeafs 
American trade unionists, especially 
those of German descent, have col: |] 7 
lected and sent about $68,000 in}/7 
clothing and other gifts. ; 

Contributions through this oF |7> 
ganization go directly to the per 
sons in need. Not one cent is eX |) 
pended for overhead. In giving 
Wohlfahrt Americans are giving 
much more than meterial aid. They | 
are helping the Germans to hel? | 
themselves in social and mora 
ways. : Me 

Gifts can be sent to Arbeiter | 
Wohlfahrt USA, 216 East 80th St. 
New York 21, N. Y. A delightful 
way of helping will be to buy 
tickets for a concert to be given om 
September 26 at Madison Square 
Garden. There will be a great 
chorus, a symphony orchestra and 
a galaxy of musical stars. 
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Korea 


(Continued from Page Four} 
itants constituted two-thirds cof the 
the party; he too had gone to the FBI 
and had told his tory to A. A. Berle, 
then Assistant Secretary of State. And 
most important, he dealt directly with 
at least one person mentioned by Eliza- 
beth Bentley: Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury Harry Dexter White. 
Moreover, he had his own catalogue of 
high New Deal officials who had been 
part of, or used by, the Communist 
epparatus in the halcyon days, includ- 
ing Alger Hiss, then a high State De- 
partment official, now president of the 
Carnegie Endowment for Peace. 

The combination of the Bentley and 
the Chambers accounts would have been 
enough to revive the rumors that the 
Grand Jury had brought in no indict- 
ments because of pressure from higher 
ups. The resignation of two Depart- 
ment of Justice lawyers, who had been 
working on the case, added tc the 
rumors. William Remington, the young 


‘ * 

IT IS UNTHINKABLE that the UN 
* ot its Genera! Assembly will do less 
by Korea than 
National Government as the best that 
could be establ 
stances and bearing the handicaps—not 


of Korean failures—but of Allied sins 


to recognize the new 


shed under the circum- 


at Yalta, Potsdam and Moscow. To dc 


otherwise will reflect, not on Korez 


but on the UN 

The case of Korea ts a test of the 
United Nations. [t is a test as 1¢ 
whether this world 
any world organization can long en- 


organization Of 
dure unless it can achieve the purpose 
of world security for 
founded. Is humanity to lose hope and 
turn again strife te 
_ achieve freedom 
am the democra 
strong enoug 
Freedoms an he 


which it was 


destructive 
from agegrssors? Or 
‘ gations of the world 


Four * 





sntorce ihe 


almost-forgotten When a member-nation says, despite 


Atlantic Cha When will they majority decision: “You can neither 
write the Pa Charter? Korea is travel, study, nor observe here” is the 
not on trial. Eorea has been tesied UN to back down? Is it too week tc 
and tried anc has come through. She implement its decisions? Is UN to per- 
is no longer without voice. She will petuate stagnation, or are they zbie te 
speak and she will be heard. The make sovereign that which is free? 

; United Nations are on trial. Cen the These ate the major questions for our 
United Nations remove dividing lines yeneration. By its answers, the UN 
yaise iron cur is, cestore freedoms? stands or falls. 





In Coming Jssucs... 
IS WORLD GOVERNMENT POSSIBLE? 
by BERTRAND RUSSELL 


CAN STALIN BE STOPPED PEACEFULLY? 


by LEWIS COREY 


THE LESSONS TITO TEACHES 


by BOGDAN RADITSA 


CIVILIZATION AND THE ATOMIC AGE 


by ELMER DAVIS 
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The Bentley-Chambers Story 


(Continued from Page One) 


raan who had been introduced to Jacob 
Golos, the head of the spy ring, by 
Joseph North, a former editor of the 
New Masses and staff writer of the 
Daily Worker, did not deny that he had 
turned over information to Elizabeth 
Bentley. His testimony, full of denials 
and contradictions, seemed incriminat- 
ing enough to point up the rumors. He, 
obviously, had been indictable. Silver- 
master, on the stand, followed the 
iypical Communist tactic of refusing to 
answer any questions. But his refusal 
had more eloquently damned him than 
any admission. 

As one witness followed another on 
ihe stand, the picture grew blacker. 
more confused, and more hopeless. 
Alger Hiss denied categorically that he 
had ever seen a member of the Com- 
munist Party. Victor Perlo, named as 
the head of a Washington espionage 
cell, repeated Silvermaster’s perform- 


foundations. 


since the war. 


any better. 


side. 





NATIONAL 
Eastern Regional Convention: Sept. 
17, 18, 19, at the Rand School, 7 East 
15th St., New York. . . . Cold Spring, 
WN. Y¥., Camp Eden, August Claesseris 
wil) deliver a series of talks during 
his vacation here August 14 to 22. 
Outing of New York City Branches of 
Jewish Socialist Verband, August 27, 
28, 29.... New Jersey. August Claes- 
sens has been appointed instructor at 
Rutgers University on their staff of 
ihe Labor Program of the Institute of 
Management and Labor Relations. He 
‘wil] be one of the teachers at the New 
Jersey C. I. O. Council summer school 
aii Stevens Camp Institute, Johnson 

‘purg, N | Sept. 7 to 12. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Roads to Freedom Forum: on WEVD 
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@ The most regrettable fact about the current Congressional hearings 
which are effectively exposing the activities of Communist spy rings, is that 
such an important issue is being made = political football. 
are guilty of thinking first about the effeci of the exposures upon the elections. 
The only consideration should be the security of the United States and the pro- 
tection of democracy against the Kremlin fermites who are undermining its 


A large part of the picture painted by the testimony of Elizabeth Bentley 
and Whittaker Chambers has been given te New Leader readers during and 
It is indubitably true thet Communists and fellow-travelers 
infiltrated all the agencies of the government and tolerance of them by New 
Deal liberals has done incalculable harm, particularly in the international 
field. But it is doubtful whether a Republican administration would have done 
In the years past disasirous illusions about Soviet Russia and 
Communism have infected the minds of a}] soris of people of all political persu- 
asions. Democrats who are anti-Communisi have been fooled by the Stalinists— 
but so have honest Republicans, Socialisis and others, all over the world. 

The expose of anti-democratic Communisi activities must go on—but it 
should not be dirtied and weakened by partisan political motivations on either 
Like our foreign policy, the fight acainsi Communism at home and abrvad 
must be bi-partisan: it must be Americen, noi Republican or Democratic. 


Ralph de Toledano is an assisiani ediior of Newsweek. 


ance. The big break in the case prom- 
ised by acting chairman Karl E. Mundt 
of the Un-American Activities Com- 
cnittee never materialized. His “mystery 
witness” had also discovered ,that there 
were “constitutional eat 2 for 
clamming up. 

So the House committee floundered, 
ibe Communists laughed up their 
sleeves, the President scoffed at “red 
herrings” and refused to open confi- 
dential files. But the Thomas Commit- 
iee had actually accomplished a good 
deal. Whether or not it was able to 
coring in enough evidence to secure 
convictions in a court of law, it made 
ji very clear to the public that the 
Roosevelt-Truman Administration had 
been negligent about the security of 
ihe United States—and far too lenient 
towards Communists and fellow-travel- 
ers. Perhaps the Thomas Committee 
was interested in making election-year 
propaganda. But on the record, it had 
dene America a service by tearing the 
veneer off the walls and forcing a 
ihousand crawling creatures to scurry 
for cover. 


Both major parties 
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every Tuesday, 10 to 10:30 p. m 
August 17, “The Presidential 
paign,” Speakers: Leo M. Cherne, 
August Tyler, Ben Stolberg, Joseph 
Giass and Algernon Lee, Moderator. 
August 24, Topic: “Proposed Roads to 
Fyeedom.” = Social Democratic 
Youth: Meeting, Tuesday, August 17, 
9:30 p. m. at 7 Eeast 15th St., N. Y., 
Guest speaker, Dr. Francis Downing, 
Educational Director, Eastern Region, 
vu. A. W... . Debs Dinner, Sunday, 
November 14, Hotel Henry Hudson. 
Branch secretaries are urged to push 
sale of Debs stamps. Watch for details 
of the outstanding program for this 
year’s affair. Office and Finance Com- 
mittee planning Theatre Party, Bazaar, 
vod other affairs during the fall and 
winter, . German Branch Bazaar 
November 19, 20, 21, for the benefit of 
German Social Democrats, trade uniom 
eliel 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 











Must America Fight Russia? 


HIS question is being asked all over the 

world today. It has become increasingly 

obvious that the only large-scale war is 
an American-Soviet conflict. As a consequence 
of a Second World War power has been nar- 
rowed down and concentrated as never before 
in modern history. 

France was bled white physically and psy- 
chologically after the First World War. Britain 
has been a similar casualty of the Second. The 
pulverization of Germany and Japan must be 
seen to be appreciated. Mussolini’s shoddy 
dream of imperial grandeur has been punctured 
like an inflated balloon. On the whole continent 
of Europe there is no great power, in the 
military and pu.itical sense of ibe tern. De 
Tecqueville’s remarkable proj! cy, set down 
in print more thu a century ago. that Arrerica 
and Russia, the former with freedom, the latter 
with servitude as its instrument, would eac’) 
sway the destinies of half the world, has been 
substantially realized. 

To the fateful question, whether the chronic 
American-Soviet tension will end in an all-out 
war there can be no certain answer. One can 
recall threatening situations in history that 
cleared up almost miraculously because of some 
unforeseen change in the climate of interna- 
tional relations. But the two great wars of the 
twentieth century grew out of the kind of ten- 
sion that prevails between the United States 
and the Soviet Union today. 

At the very best we are in for a prolonged 
war of nerves. It is equally foolish to insist that 
there canot be war and to listen goggle-eyed 
to every irresponsible rumor which a certain 
type of unreliable broadcaster puts on the ether 
waves. Obviously there would be war if there 
would be a Pearl Harbor in Alaska or some 
other flagrant case of Soviet aggression. At the 
same time it is poor psychology to cry “Wolf 
Wolf” too often, to set definite dates for terrific 
developments which do not come oft 

Some wars have started because an incident 
has been a spark, touching off a mass of com- 
bustible material. Others have been deliberately 
planned. Peace today is to some extent at the 
mercy of an incident. There are several danger 
spots (Berlin, Vienna, Trieste, Korea, for in- 
stance) where a local quarrel might get out of 
hand. It may be noted, however, that govern- 
ments are more coldblooded about “incidents” 
than they were 40 or 50 years ago. This is espe- 
cially true as regards the Soviet Government 
which fought prolonged battles with the Japan- 
ese in 1938 and 1939 without resorting to a dec- 
laration of war. 


A DELIBERATELY planned war in 1948 
seems improbable, although not impossible. In 
estimating the probable actions of the Kremlin 
there must be consideration for such deterrent 
factors as heavy war losses, deficient naval 
strength, production and technological inferior- 
ity to the United States, political discontent in 
occupied countries and probably in the Soviet 
Union itself, and lack of the atomic bomb. The 
wisecrack that was so popular when I visited 
Europe in 1946 still holds good: 

“Two things are bad for Communism. The 
ted Army has seen Europe. And Europe has 

_ seen the Red Army.” 

On the other hand Stalin and his advisers 
might conceive the idea that it. would be ad- 
vantageous to rush Western Europe and the 
Near East at a time when American all-around 
military preparations are inadequate and all 
Europear states are weak as a result of the wac 
Che Soviet decision as to whether it would be 
edvisable to turn the cold war into a shvvting 
conflict will be taken coldbloodedly. It will ke 


% 


determined by the Kremlin evaluation of the 
question whether time is working for it or 
for the West. 

One thing is certain. The Soviet regime will 
not and cannot make a real peace. Like every 
dictatorship it thrives on an atmosphere of 
tension and crisis. The dispelling of this atmo- 
sphere would be fatal to the whole psycholog- 
ical basis of the dictatorship. 

There is another certainty. Appeasement, 
capitulation, scuttle and run—these are not 
roads to peace. They are roads to national disas- 
ter. As Winston Churchill says in his memoirs: 

“If you will not fight for the right when you 
can easily win without bloodshed; if you will 
not fight when your victory will be sure and 
not too costly; you may come to the moment 








when you will have to fight with all the o 
against you and only a precarious chance 
survival. There may even be a worse case. Yq 
may have to fight when there is no hope g 
victory, because it is better to perish than li 
as slaves.” , 
We should beware of taking phrases fg 
action, of believing that there is any cheag 
sure and easy way out of the crisis that is th 
fruit of the appeasement policy which has begy 
reflected in the decision of Teheran, Yalta ap 
Potsdam. It is all very well to say that t 
way to check Communism is to make democrsa 
work better in America. Of course, on gene 
principles, we should try to make democracy 
work as well as possible. 





































But a premier of Norway, if confronted with 
a Soviet stand-and-deliver ultimatum, would 
be much more interested in how many powe 
ful bombers we could throw into the scal 
than whether every Negro was able to vote 
in the South Carolina primaries. The question 
is often posed: How can we “get along” with 
Russia? There is only one true answer. This 
to be stronger, militarily, politically, economies 
ally and morally. Insofar as Soviet Communism! 
is an idea it should be opposed by better ideag 
But insofar it is incarnate ruthless force it 
only be resisted effectively by stronger force 
which may take the form of diplomatic moye 
and economic subsidies, as well as of up-to-date 
military preparedness. 





An Editorial— 


The NKVD on American Soil 


HE number of Soviet citizens who are fol- 

lowing the example of Victor Kravchenko 

and seeking freedom in the West has grown 
into a flood. All over the world, wherever there 
is an opportunity, Russian soldiers and civilians 
desert to our side in this cold war, on a scale 
absolutely unprecedented. So many have de- 
cided “not to return” to the Communist para- 
dise that the Soviet Government has become 
alarmed, and vastly irritated. 

Among those who decided not to return were 
three Rusian teachers: Mrs. Oksana Stephan- 
ovna Kosenkina, and Mr. and Mrs. Mikhail 
Ivanovitch Samarin. As we go to press, the 
Samarins are in the protective custody of the 
FBI, at their request; Ambassador Panyushkin 
is demanding that they be handed over to the 
Soviet authorities. Mrs. Kosenkina was “res- 
cued” by Soviet Consul Lomakin and is in the 
Soviet Consulate in New York. 

There is a mystery about this heroic “rescue.” 
What were her intentions? She sought the help 
of anti-Communist Russians in escaping and they 
gave her asylum at the Tolstoy farm near New 
York—and certainly did not “kidnap” her with 
the aid of a hypodermic needle. But why she 
surrendered to Lomakin and his agents when 
they melodramatically appeared at the farm is 
unexplained. Perhaps she was an agent who 
was only pretending to want to remain in the 
USA. Perhaps, aceustomed to terror, she was 
frightened into going back with Lomakin. If 
it was a scheme concocted by Lomakin, it was 
inept. 

The New Leader editors know the anti-Com- 
munist Russians to whom Mrs. Kosenkina ap- 
pealed for help, and we vouch for their in- 
tegrity. But why she lost her nerve in fear of 
the NKVD, or whether she was an agent seek- 
ing to give coloration to the fantastic story 
about “White” Russians kidnapping the “Reds,” 
is speculative. 

Soviet Consui Lomakin, in either case, seems 
to believe that the Soviets have already estab- 
lished hegemony over the USA and can give 
orders to the American police and the FBI, and 
that NKVD agents have a right to function 
here. His arrogance, and that of Ambassador 
Panyushkin, his seizure of Mrs. Kosenkina, his 
insults to Russian-Americans of irreproachable 
character, constitutes behavior that has to be 
tolerated by the nations subjugated by Soviet 
imperialism. In the USA there is no place for 
such “diplomacy.” It is, unfortunately, beyond 
our power to stop the terror of the NKVD in 
the Soviet sphere, but we can and do insist 
that NKVD methods shall not be imported into 
this land of freedom. 

The Soviet authorities may desire desperately 
to put to an end the wholesale flight of their 
























































subjects. But one of the great traditions of 
America is that we offer asylum to politic, 
refugees. We don’t intend to permit Stali 
to cancel that tradition. 

The NKVD has refrained from employing 
such stupidly provocative tactics until now 
probably because they knew that they wo 
lose the sympathy of many of their “liber 
fellow-travelers. Perhaps now with the grows 
ing unpopularity of Communism, they hav 
concluded that they have nothing more to lose 
that they can count on the suport of only the 
fanatically blind devotees who are prepared 1 
swallow anything. Perhaps they have lost hop 
of winning prestige and following by the foreé 
of sympathy and hence resort to another, mo 
tangible kind of force. The action of Lomakin 
in anv event, is a serious warning of whak 
expect if the Communists can get away with? 

The most ironical aspect of this case is th 
Panyushkin accuses the USA of breaking tht 
Litvinov-Roosevelt agreement of 1933 by perm 
mitting anti-Communist Russians on America 
soil to aid refugees from Soviet terror, ang 
to carry on propaganda against Communism 
In view of the fact that the Comintern, @ 
which the CPUSA is a faithful part, contind 
ously carries on anti-American and anti-demdg 
cratic propaganda on both Russian and Ame 
ican soil, this accusation is a tribute to the 
exceeded audacity of the Soviets. 
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